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FACT AND COMMENT That is no recommendation. The customer may 


erase has been a lot written on the subject of Sales- i oe varesite a yer; Oe 

i ackground of centuries of culture and refinement. 
manship, but one chapter can be confined > the He doesn’t need the personal endorsement of the man 
— word—Sympathy. The man who projects himself behind the counter—possibly he resents it. 

—_ the personality of the buyer and Good salesmanship appreciates this fact, and it is 
Sympathy 6s acts accordingly, will win out in the just as dangerous to intrude one’s personal prefer- 
Salesmanship long run, for he eliminates the element ences, unless invited to do so, as it is to encourage 

‘ of era onan It ee how many argument or controversy, wise cracks and repartee. 
people, especially retailers, are blind to this danger of 
personal antagonism. You go into a store, and you 
ask for a specific article, and the salesman says: A 

“No, we never have a call for it;” or “No, we 
never carry it.” 

Either remark is offensive, reflecting upon the 
judgment or the standards of the customer. Or pos- 
sibly the salesman assures him of the papularity of a 
particular pattern and tells him that they sell a lot of 
it, which observation is no recommendation to the 
customer who is looking for something not so popular, 
not so common, but rather exclusive. Or the salesman 
thinks it clinches his sale when he assures you that a 
thing is all right because he uses it himself. 





PRoPOS, the New York School of Fine and Applied 
Art, in response to many requests from furniture 
manufacturers, sales managers and organizations, has 
inaugurated a special Summer course 

Mr. Parsons’ for furniture salesmen, stylists and 
New Course for buyers. If the School does as much 
Salesmanship for the furniture trade as it has done 
for the upholstery and carpet trades, 

wall paper trades and lighting fixture trades, the furni- 
ture men will be under a debt of everlasting obligation. 
Mr. Parsons appropriately says that the modern 
salesman must be more than a psychologist. He must 
know more than the essential qualities of his line. 
Tas or Cowrawrs on thet right-hand text pase. He must know the broad subject of environment. He 
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must visualize the particular room, its location, its 
color scheme, the character of the things already there, 
if he is to sell a piece of furniture that looks right 
and is to be in harmony with its companion pieces 
and not a jar and a discord that will create a positive 
prejudice against the firm that sells it. 


_ was a great sale of antique furniture at the 
Anderson Galleries last month—the Palmer col- 
lection. They had to extend their seating capacity to 

accommodate the throng, and I couldn't 
Antiques help but think back to the experiences of 

the early collectors, particularly Mr. Tread- 
way, who furnished the Red Lion Inn at Stockbridge 
with exquisite old examples. When I heard the 
zuctioneer knock down the Secretary Cabinet, made 
somewhere in Rhode Island, for $9,000, I recalled the 
wonderful piece that Mr. Treadway has, and that he 
bought from the John Jacob Astor estate for $50. 
To be sure, that goes back forty years, to a time when 
Mr. Treadway was furnishing his Inn and didn’t have 
the money to buy new furniture—so he bought old 
stuff. Of course, we can’t all have these old museum 
pieces, but it is quite natural that the public is buying 
an awful lot of reproductions to harmonize with the 


antiques which they have, and to serve as suitable. 


companions in the furnishing of a room. Elsewhere 
we show some rather odd examples of these early days. 


Shae story of the Waldorf-Astoria, published else- 
where, marks an important chapter in the develop- 
ment of good furnishings. It set the pace for every 
hotel in America. It established a 
The Waldorf- standard to meet the critical demands 
Astoria of society, and hundreds of new hotels 
have followed in emulation, quick to 
perceive the business value of artistic environment. 
And why not? In the old days, the Colonial Inn 
was the neighborhood club, the centre for conference. 
Here the plots of the Revolution were hatched—at the 
old Buckman Tavern, the Block House Tavern, the 
Wolf, the Golden Ball, the Green Dragon, the Bull 
Dog—every town had its tavern, and frequently it was 
the centre of social and political activity. Lafayette, 
writing to friends in Paris in 1824 referred to the 
charming old inns of New England. And we mustn’t 
forget Fraunces’ Tavern, which, by the way, used to 
be the home of the De Lanceys, and here the fashions 
were set at the big social functions; and here Wash- 
ington took farewell of his officers. The place still 
stands, perpetuated by the Sons of the Revolution. 
Then came the Victorian age, when hotels de- 
teriorated. Indeed, I can remember only forty years 
ago that the furnishing trade looked upon hotel work 
with actual contempt. s 
But there was one hotel that stood out — the 
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Bellevue, in Philadelphia, conducted by the late George 
Boldt. 

To Mr. Boldt the hotel patron was always a guest, 
not to be treated in a merely perfunctory business 
spirit. For example, a New Yorker wrote to him on 
one occasion saying that his wife “was in a very nerv- 
ous state; wanted to go away for a while, wanted a 
change of. scenery. They would come to the Bellevue 
if they could have quiet rooms with a sunny exposure. 
They would like the suite that they had some year or 
two before.” Mr. Boldt telegraphed them to come on. 
When they arrived, only twenty-four hours after- 
wards, rooms were ready, but transformed. Wood- 
work had been freshened, the walls repapered, a new 
carpet was on the floor, new furniture, fresh linens 
on the dresser with all the little accessories, everything 
cheery and delightful, and always under the super- 
vision of some good decorator, Herter Bros., Hiscoe, 
Waters or Walraven,. and it was this way of doing 
things that attracted the attention of Waldorf Astor, 
and when he decided to erect the Waldorf in New 
York, there was only one man that he wanted in com- 
mand and that was Boldt. 


Dy INTERESTING exhibition will be opened at the 
Grand Central Palace, February 1, presenting the 
Peasant Arts of Russia. It will be quite a pretentious 

affair, because Russia means so much. 
The Peasant It means rugs of the Caucasian dis- 
Arts of Russia trict, rugs famous as the Daghestans, 

Derbends, Shirvans, Chichis, and the 
rugs of Turkestan, the Bokharas and Yomuds, 
Russia is such an enormous country that it will be 
strange indeed if the decorator does not find consider- 
able in this exhibition that will be usable, especially in 
the embroideries, — perhaps embroideries that were 
intended originally for costumes, but directly applic- 
able to the home, for draperies, scarfs, runners and 
wall panels. 


(= museums of the country are still actively 
encouraging appreciation of good home furnish- 
ings. In Minneapolis the Art Institute is now holding 

its second exhibition of early Amer- 
Exhibit of ican furniture, chiefly mahogany of 
Old Furniture the Sheraton, Chippendale and Hep- 
in Minneapolis plewhite types; all of them, however, 

confined to the decades between fifteen 
and eighteen hundred. And it is amazing, the public 
interest in the subject. The exhibition is arousing 
pride in early American craftsmanship. And it is 
awakening, also, surprise among the many of our 
newer citizens, who do not realize that we were quite 
a prosperous country even at an early date. 
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We well! Things are surely happening! Been 
hollering for some years for recognition of Art 
in Industry, and now the Art Alliance announces 
$2,000 cash prizes for the most artistic 
Why Stop? design for a Kitchen Sink. It’s a great 
thought, quite in line with the awards of 
last year for the most artistic styles in lunch booths 
and hot-dog stands. 
But why stop with the kitchen sink? If the dish- 
pan is to be relieved of its drabness, let’s have a 
thought forthe man on the ash-cart, and give him 
some garbage pails that will cheer his soul. Providing 
the styles are charming we can see the glint of joy 
in his eye, flitting from house to house, never knowing 
what treasures to anticipate. 


open president of one of the largest dry goods firms 
in the United States, having an upholstery depart- 
ment that was always a leader, told me recently that 

so long as this department was con- 
Put Your Best. ducted solely on a merchandizing 
Foot Forward basis, it never made money; that the 

policy of struggling everlastingly to 
sell at competitive prices, “mark-downs,” “clearance” 


and “bargain sales,” attracting the public through sen- 
sational advertising, never yielded a decent profit. 

Today he’s letting the cheap stuff follow along 
like the tail to a kite, and is making no more effort 
to sell bread-and-butter stuff than the restauranteur. 

A few years ago one of the foremost import 
jobbers needed a Western representative, and I intro- 
duced a man I thought would make good. They 
engaged him, and at the end of a year he came to 
New York and dropped in to see me and told me 
how successful he had been. 

“I guess,” said he, “that I did the biggest year’s 
business they ever did in my territory.” He was hugely 
pleased with himself. 

Much to my surprise I got a letter from him a 
few days later. He had resigned. Naturally, curious 
to find out why a.man so successful lasted only a year, 
I followed up the subject and the firm’s explanation 
was that he was a good salesman, from his own stand- 
point, but a mighty bad one from the firm’s standpoint. 
He was interested only in volume sales, and sold 
nothing but low-priced goods. It was all right for 
him, but it left all the best and most profitable trade 

(Continued on page 116) 


One of the rooms displayed in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. From an early X VIII Century home in Fishdale, Mass. 
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THE PASSING OF A FAMOUS HOTEL 


The First of the Many That Are Now Educating the Public to the Charm and Comfort of Artistic 
Surroundings. 


HE Waldorf-Astoria, famous the world over, is 
to be torn down and a commercial building erected. 


It has exercised a tremendous influence upon living 
standards, and with all due respect to Mr. Boldt and 


Boomer, Oscar and Gus 
Nulle, it never could have 
materialized without the 
wealth and the social pres- 
tige of the Astors, who 
had the ambition to do 
something in hotel life 
that had never been done 
before. 

Unquestionably, they 
established a standard in 
emulation of which, other 
hotels have, in the past 
forty years, spent billions 
of dollars and stirred the 
public to an appreciation 
of better furnishings. 

We who look back to 
the time when the trade 
regarded with contempt a 
hotel job, realize how 
great the change. 

When it was first 
rumored, in 1889, that the 
Waldorf was to be built, 
society laughed at the idea. 
Waldorf Astor lived at 
Thirty - Third Street and 
Fifth Avenue. Both his 
father and his grandfather 
died and were buried from this house. Said the wise- 
acres: “If he tears down the old home, he may build 
an opera house or an art museum; but never a hotel. 
That’s absurd!” 








The illustrations accompanying this article are from Mr. Hunger- 
ford’s book on the Waldorf-Astoria, published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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A detail of the Astor Gallery. 


But he did. And later on, in 1897, the adjoining 
property, the home of his brother, on the Thirty-fourth 
Street corner, was built up in duplicate of the Waldorf 
and the two consolidated into one — the Waldorf- 
Astoria. Mr. Astor fur- 
nished the new Waldorf 
as he would furnish his 
own home, and society 
flocked to his doors and 
used his Ball- rooms and 
his Dining-rooms and his 
private suites as _ their 
own. 

At that time good 
hotels were scarce. It was 
the same in Europe as 
here. Aestheticism was 
not considered. There was 
probably nothing in Amer- 
ica just like the little Hotel 
Bellevue, of Philadelphia. 
It was small, but it was 
homey. When in 1904 it 
was demolished and suc- 
ceeded by the Bellevue- 
Stratford, it was greatly 
missed. Mr, Boldt had 
been its presiding genius, 
and was engaged by Mr. 
Astor for the new Wal- 
dorf; and from the very 
beginning he and Mrs. 
Boldt took as much inter- 
est in the furnishings as 
they took in the cuisine and service. When Boldt 
traveled, it was to gain ideas. 

He was in constant conference with W, & J. 
Sloane, Herter Brothers, Hiscoe, Waters, the 
Duveens, and the Olivotto’s; and hundreds of 
things were continually being picked up by him at 
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(home and abroad) rare pieces that gave atmosphere. 

The Waldorf, running from Thirty-third Street 
half-way. up to Thirty-fourth St., opened with 450 
sleeping rooms and 350 baths. Such a degree of 
luxury had never been seen in a hotel. The mere cost 
of it all reached $4,000,000, and it couldn’t be dupli- 
cated today for $15,000,000. 

The opening was a big social function. It was 
the most brilliant audience that New York had ever 
seen. For once, interest did not center in the fashion- 
able people present—in the Choates, Carnegies, Depews 
and other men of note—but in the furnishings and 
surroundings. 

American enterprise had never dreamed of such 
splendors. 

Private 
suites, din- 
ing - rooms, 
bed - rooms, 
salons, could 
not be ex- 
celled in a 
king’s _ pal- 
ace — mag- 
nificent tap- 
estries, 
paintings, 
frescoes, 
wood - carv- 
ings, marble 
statues, 
onyx, mos- 
aics, won- 





of the proprietor up in New York State) will long 
be remembered. 

Then there was the ball-room, where the most 
famous social function of the century was held—the 
Bradley-Martin ball. The New York papers devoted, 
not columns, but pages, to the event. All Society was 
present, 

I recall the time that Li Hung Chang was there. 
A half-million people crowded in the streets to pay 
him homage. A department, with Chinese cooks, was 
specially installed, in order that the distinguished guest 
might have his native dishes. This was not so un- 
usual, either. A dietetic department — probably the 
first in any hotel in the world—enabled Mr. Boldt to 
cater successfully to invalids. 

But all 
this con- 
cerns the 
Waldorf, oc- 
cupying half 
a block; the 
other half, 
the John 
Jacob Astor 
residence, 
extending to 
Thirty- 
fourth St., 
was always 
more or less 
of a worry 
to Mr. Boldt. 


What 
derful © fur- might even- 
niture, rare tually hap- 
and _ costly -pen to this 
table - ware. : property no- 

Of course aehitatien semen . body knew. 
everybody The Bradley-Martin Ball. From an old print in Harpers Weekly. But John 
stopped here Jacob Astor 


—all the fashionable set, naturally. It was Mr. Astor’s 
hotel. And as it was the one hotel in America that all 
Europe, .and royalty, too, had heard about, the 
visiting European nobility made it their American 
home. 

* With all its private suites, ball-rooms, and con- 
cert-rooms, it became the logical setting for exclusive 
affairs. The Marie Antoinette drawing-room was a 
reproduction, to the last detail, of one of the rooms at 
Versailles. John W. Gates signed up for a suite at 
$20,000 a year. Nowadays the price would be nearer 
$35,000. A great feature was the Oak Room, the 
original men’s cafe of the hotel, where the crackling 
logs in Winter, the huge baked potatoes, hot, with 
butter, its hams, and its free lunch (all from the farm 


became a great admirer of Mr, Boldt, and in time 
he also abandoned his house, and another building, 
the exact counterpart of the Waldorf, went up, and 
the two so joined became known as the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

It was a wonderful acquisition to a hotel already 
famous. The Astor Gallery alone, in the style of 
Louis XV, a replica of the Soubise Palace in Paris, 
would have made the reputation of any hotel. 

While many New Yorkers have seen them, few 
realize that the mural decorations were done by 
Turner, Low and Simmons, and its giant ceiling by 
Blashfield. 

Society used to have its Bagby musical mornings 
here; Madame Melba sang here; and the Grand Ball- 
room has echoed the voices of Calve, Nordica, Eames. 
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The Waldorf-Astoria, as a complete unit, opened 
its doors the first of November, 1897. .One thousand 
rooms, 765 of them with baths! 

The first winter a series of twelve concerts was 
given here, on alternate Thursdays, by Anton Seidl. 
They were modeled by Boldt after the Court Musicales 
of Germany and Austria, and neither Potsdam nor 
Schonbrunn could have boasted more brilliant 
audiences. 

Prince Henry of Prussia came here in 1902. The 
charming Princess Eulalie stopped here; the King and 
Queen of Belgium; the Prince of Wales; our Presi- 
dents; our great men as well as the great men of 
Europe, including Cardinal Mercier and Marshall Foch. 
And to take care of them, and do it right, involved 
a tremendous amount of detail. To keep up the 
Waldorf Ball-room, the famous Turkish Room, the 
so-called Marie Antoinette Room, the Red Room, the 
Green Room, the Library, the Empire Room, the Rose 
Room, meant constant expenditure. The paintings, 
statuary, marbles, fireplaces, all represent a permanent 
investment; but the actual furnishings are continually 
being restored. I recall back in 1899, when prices 
were nothing like what they are today, that there was 
a dinner given by Rudolph Guggenheim. Forty guests 
were served, and the cost was $10,000. 

The hotel employed 1,500 people, and daily 
through the one thousand rooms went Miss Foley, 
the Superintendent, watching for a little tear in a 
curtain—a broken leg of a chair—a scratch on a 
dresser. Perhaps a room needed the half-hour ser- 
vice of a painter; the carpets a little replenishing. 
She watched for re-papering, or the re-nickeling of 
bathroom fixtures. And every summer at least 350 
rooms in this hotel were completely re-furnished— 
everything was made new and fresh. The entire house 
was thus re-furnished every three years. 

And every year 5,000 yards of new floor-cover- 
ings were needed. 

Nothing was ever allowed to look shabby. 

Another 2,500 yards of carpet was required for 
the halls, every year, and still another 1,500 for the 
restaurant and other public rooms. 

The average life of one of the big Oriental rugs 
everywhere in evidence was just five years. 

The great blue rug in the Palm Court lasted six 
years. 

They purchased linen by the ton, not by the dozen. 

They required six thousand face towels. 

They had 25,000 lamps; the laundry washed 80,- 
000 pieces of linen every day. 

It had always been the policy of the house for one 
of the hostesses to call on a guest on arrival and fur- 
nish an extra chair—a special arm-chair, or a low 
chair, or to change the color of the curtains, or some 
of the accessories, even catering to the color taste of 
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the guest (so many women hate blue or detest crim- 
son). Making a room comfortable was always part 
of the general service. In the average hotel this is not | 
done; but here, when milady ‘said the pillow was too 
soft—that she wanted a hard pillow; or that she did 
not like the dresser, she wanted’drawers with parti- 
tions ; or if she needed a stronger light, or a silk shade, 
or another waste-basket—she got it: 

She may stay only a fortnight, but if she wants 
the etchings all taken out of the room and color prints 
substituted, she was cheerfully accommodated. 

All of this was a great factor in increasing the 
general public demand for good furnishings; for there 
is not a hotel-man in the United States who has not 
been impressed by what he has seen or what he has 
read of the Waldorf. 

Up to the time of the Waldorf we thought the: 
St. Nicholas was ‘pretty good, or the old Everett 
House, or the Metropolitan ; the St. Denis, the Conti- 
nental, the Fifth Avenue, the Victoria, the Gilsey 
House, the Grand, and the St. George; and yet their 
furnishings were musty and gaudy. 

It was the same way all over the world. 

It took an Astor, with pride, and taste, and social 
position, and money, to give to the public a hotel that 
was not merely a lodging house. 

To the average person, the one room that makes 
the greatest appeal, is the Astor Dining-room, taken 
bodily from Waldorf Astor’s old home, and set up 
piece by piece in the hotel. 

Today it stands, a quaint survival of other days. 

The woodwork, ceiling, wall-panels, doors and 
mantels of black walnut, carved in the sombre elegance 
of the Early Victorian age, are the background to the 
old furniture, paintings and draperies. The lighting 
fixtures were originally made to hold oil lamps; then 
changed for gas, and finally for electricitv. Three 
generations of the family had used this ] 
room. It seems a pity, but in the tearing 
down of this historic structure all will be 
sold—land, furnishings, works of art— 
everything but the name. The name has 
been retained, an indication that some 
time, further up-town, there may be 
another Waldorf-Astoria. 


























A ROOM DATING FROM THE TIME OF JAMES I, ONE OF FIVE, NOW 
SHOWN IN MARSHALL FIELD & CO.’S INTERIOR DECORATION GALLERIES 


See text on page 125. 
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ONE OF FIVE PANELLED ROOMS FROM THE GREAT HOUSE, SHREWS- 
BURY, ENGLAND, NOW DISPLAYED IN THE INTERIOR DECORATION GAL- 
LERIES OF MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICAGO 





See text on page 125. 
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COMPLETE WITHOUT 


TRIMMINGS” 





N THESE days of stren- 
uous competition for the 
profitable dollar, it would 
seem to be the sheerest 
folly for a merchant to de- 
liberately drive trade away 
from his shop. Yet we ven- 
ture the statement that in 
the large proportion of 
the drapery departments 
throughout the country, the 
negligent attitude of the 
entire force from the mer- 
chandise manager down is 
destroying one of the. most 
lucrative elements of a 
drapery business—the sale 
of trimmings. In other 
words, we déclare that mer- 
chants whose sole reason 
for engaging ‘in business is 
the acquisition of profit, 
are, to an appreciable’ ex- 
tent, neglecting an oppor- 
tunity to make money in a 
legitimate branch of their 

enterprise. 
Let .any’ merchandise 
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pleted transaction. It re- 
duces the possibility of 
profit and relegates an im- 
portant stock to eventual 
“5 oblivion. 

4 We have always lived 
up to the conviction that 
trimmings are an essential 
part of any drapery scheme. 
To us, an untrimmed drap- 
ery is as incongruous as the 
dress of a business man 
who has forgotten his 
necktie. 

Even more important 
than the element of style 
neglect in the failure of a, 
store to supply the trim- 
ming element for its drap- 
ery Sales is the loss of busi- 
ness to which that negicts 
contributes. 

Dollar for dollar, the 
profits accruing from a live 
trimming section will bulk 
high per square foot of | 
selling space and will pay 
a higher profit per dollar of 














manager. or buyer investi- 

gate the extent of the neglected opportunities that 
have resulted in the lack of trimmings sales, and we 
believe the results of such an investigation would be 
as startling as would be the presence of a sign in 
his department, advising his customers to TAKE 
YOUR “ERIMMING BUSINESS 


investment than much of , 
the material sold elsewhere on the same floor, but like 
all accessory stocks, a trimmings department must be 
properly promoted. | 

Desirable and necessary as trimmings are, they 
are not completely self-selling, and notwithstanding the 
fact that the use of trimmings may 





ELSEWHERE — WE ARE NOT 
INTERESTED. 


be the chief contributing element to : 
the success of a drapery scheme, the » 








For every yard of drapery mate- 
rial sold in a department last year, 
there should have been an average 
sale of at least one yard of trimming. 
If your department cannot show a 
result equivalent to that, your depart- 
ment. has neglected its “trimmings 
opportunities”. The sale of draperies 
without an inquiry or a suggestion 
concerning trimmings, not only ig- 
nores a profitable opportunity but 





JUST A MOMENT! Have 
you suggested the advantages 
of the use of trimmings? 
Mr. Merchandise Buyer, I 
would put under the fly-leaf 
of every check book in my 
department or on the inside 
of the cover of every drapery 
salesman’s sales book a 
sticker printed in red em- 
bodying the above. — Editor. 








customer “has to be asked to buy” 
and that puts your finger on the crux ~ 
of the whole situation. 

Do your salesmen ask your cus- 
tomers to buy trimmings, and if they 
do not, whose fault is it, and who is 
going to bring about a change? 

As we survey the situation the 
fault can be charged to no individual. 
delinquency. It is shared by the mer- 


chandise manager, who fails to point: ; 


permits a customer to slight the perfection of an under- 
taking of home betterment—in which she is vitally 
interested. ! 

Failure to suggest the desirability of trimmings 
with every sale of drapery material leaves an incom- 


out the profitable possibilities of a live trimmings sec- . 
tion in his own store. It is shared ‘by the buyer who — 
fails to point the way to an adequate propaganda of | 
salesmanship in exploiting the employment of trim-_ 
mings. It is the fault. of every sales person who fails: 
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in suggesting the advantages of trimmings and the 
fault of the sales person behind the trimmings counter, 
who fails in helpful service and in improving sales 
opportunities. 

In pointing out these avenues of delinquency, we 
have no idea that an immediate and definite corrective 
can be established over night. Habits of neglect are 
usually slow of development and fully as slow of cor- 
rection, but the issues at stake which are trimmings 
sales and trimmings profits plus customer satisfaction 
and increased influence and drapery prestige are well 
worth the most strenuous efforts that can be put for- 
ward to correct a defective condition. 

If the entire drapery business could adopt the 
thought of the slogan expressed in the title of this 
article, we believe that the drapery industry as ex- 
pressed in retail business would not only sell more 
drapery trimmings but would also sell more draperies, 
and the extent to which this may be possible in any 
individual case will be governed very largely by the 
thoroughness with which the work of building up trim- 
mings sales is undertaken by those in authority. 


We believe that we have not overdrawn in the 
slightest degree the seriousness of what we have 
charitably termed an attitude of neglect. We have 
sounded a warning. It may need to be sounded many 
times but whatever may be your reaction to this entire 
discussion, at least so far as a drapery treatment is 
concerned, the truth of our opening statement brooks 
no denial — IT ISN’T COMPLETE WITHOUT 
TRIMMINGS. 





TWO IMPORTANT SALES AT THE AMER- 
ICAN ART GALLERIES 

MONG the auction sales to be held at the American 

Art Galleries in the near future are two which 
should be of considerable interest to decorators. 

One consists of a selection of 170 oriental rugs 
of various types, all of them very fine examples and 
constituting a collection, which it took over 50 years to 
get together. This is the famous W. Gill Wylie Col- 
lection. The other is devoted to Spanish furnishings 
and consists of a large number of pieces of furniture, 
of hangings, ironwork, etc. 


A corner in the Sir Francis Drake Hotel, San Francisco. 
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SANE MODERNISTIC DECORATION 











VER since the art mod- Johnson-DuBose Co., Atlanta, Ga., Mrs. Mary Miller 

erne furore developed has created a series of distinctive groupings and back- 
in this country, there seems grounds that while having all the verve and snap of new 
to have been a settled con- forms, has so fitted into the atmosphere of present-day 
viction that the more bizarre inclination that several of the rooms have been dupli- 
or startling types of design cated in private or where duplication was not possible, 
were the only expressions have been completely sold out and new arrangements: 
of the modern art’ move- substituted as display. We use the term created advis- 


ment that would be 
interesting to an 
American ‘public. 
How, otherwise, 
could one.-account 
for the /fact that 
many of. the most 
charming,” modest 
and sensible types, 
w hich.’ composed 
whole rooms at the 
International Exposition of Decorative Arts 
and Industries in Paris, 1925, had been en- 
tirely ignored in recent American displays. 

Such a one-sided preséntation of an art 
as frankly different from the conventional as 
is the so-called art moderne could not but 
result in much unfavorable criticism. So it is 
with a feeling somewhat akin to relief that 
one finds an exposition of art moderne that 
while being thoroughly conscientious and sin- 
cere has been “harmonized” with modern 
environment in such a way as to promote.a 
friendly disposition toward these new furnish- 
ing innovations. 

In the furnished rooms of the Chamberlin- 
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ably because in her quest for materials, Mrs. Miller 
was not able to find many of the things that her plans 
called for. She was forced, therefore, either to adapt 
or create suitable units or treatments that would 
maintain the harmony of the balance of the plan. 

A conspicuous example of this is in the living 
room, where the wall decoration consists of irregular, 
rectangularly shaped pieces of silver paper, applied in 
a hit-and-miss fashion, overlaid upon each other in 
such a way that the illumination creates high lights, 
depths and shadows in a remarkable way. 

The entire work shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations was planned and executed under the. direction 
of Mrs. Miller, whose ability as a buyer and.merchan- 
dise counsel has given her a high place in the 
confidence of her firm. 


DAVID C. THEALL RETIRES 

ho" years ago, there was a young chap, 21 or 22 

years old, assisting Sam Mount, the upholstery 
buyer for R. H. White Co., Boston. Will Jacobs lured 
him out to Chicago to help him at Mandel Bros., but 
he did not stay long. Mount wanted him back in 
Boston. To be sure, he became in time buyer for 4 or 
5 different stores, each change a betterment, but 25 
years ago, he was called back to White’s and has been 
buyer there ever since. That is David Theall’s rather 
remarkable record. 


His department averaged 5 per cent. of the entire 
business of the store. On many occasions he employed 
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as many as 70 extra salespeople to take care of some 
merchandise drive, for he was not afraid of plunging. 
And now that Filene has bought out the firm and the 
very substantial stock that Mr. Theall had accumu- 
lated, David C. retires with the satisfaction that he 
did last year the biggest business in the history of the 
house. 

A. B. Moulton, who has been with him 16 years, 
succeeds him as buyer. 

Mr. Theall was an intelligent merchandiser. Many 
a time he has expressed his regrets for the methods of 
the old days, when he sold trimmings as high as $4.00 a 
yard, and old-fashioned Shiela curtains at $250.00 a 
pair, the days of Swiss Tambours and Brussels lace 
and silk plush which he did not buy in yard and half 
length but in lots of a hundred pieces and carload 
orders for Ferguson Brothers’ line, for he could not 
resist them, with their high silk hats and Prince Albert 
coats. This is all a pleasant memory. He made loads 
of friends. Starting young, he retires young, has good 
health and money and an active mind to keep him out 
of mischief and busy at something without any neces- 
sity for punching a time-clock. 





FOR A SUMMER WHITE HOUSE 
R. Rau, secretary of the National Home Furnish- 
* ings Campaign, comes forward with a suggestion 
that is certainly not without interest. His idea is that 
if a Summer White House is built according tod Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s suggestion within easy travelling 
distance of Washington, it be 
constructed entirely by the 
home building interests of the 
country and presented to the 
Nation as a monument of 
American craftsmanship. On 
behalf of the organization, he 
represents Mr. Rau recently 
telegraphed to Washington an 
offer to completely furnish 
such a White House in any 
style or manner selected. Mr. 
Rau’s plan includes the 
suggestion that the wives 
of former Presidents — Mrs. 
Wilson, Mrs. Taft, Mrs. 
Roosevelt and Mrs. Harrison 
— as well as Mrs. Coolidge 
and Mrs. Hoover be invited 
to take charge of the selection 
of the furniture and fur- 
nishings. 





A corner in one of the modern- 
istic rooms described on preceding 
page. 














LIVING ROOM IN MODERN ART IN THE EXHIBITION ROOMS OF 
CHAMBERLIN-JOHNSON-DU BOSE CO., ATLANTA, GA. 


See text on preceding pages. 
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C, means Caucasian. 


AFGHAN 
AFGHANISTAN 
AGRA (I) 

Ahmedabad (1) 

Aiden (T) Province 
AKHISSAR (T) 

Allahabad (1) Village 
ALPUJARA, Spanish 

Amritsar (1) 

Anatolia (T) Peninsula 

Angora (T) 

ARAK (P) 
" Ardebil\(P) 

Ardelan (P) Province 
* Avstar (P) 

AYIN (A) Herat grade 

Azerbijan (P) Province 
BAKHSHIS (P) Herez grade 

Baktiara (C) 

Baku (C) Port 

Bandhor (T) 

Modern Ghiordes 
Batoum (C) 
BELUCHISTAN 
Berdeliks (hangings) 
BERGAMO (T) 
BESHIRE (TN) 
Bibikabad (P) Hamadan 
BIJAR (P) 
Birjapore (1) 
BOKHARA (TN) 
Borchalu (P) 
Broussa (T) Province 
Buluk (P) Sultanabad 
Burojird (P) Sultanabad 
CAESAREA (T) 
Camels Hair 
Carian (T) 
Cashmere (1) 
CASSABA (T) 
CASTILIAN (relating to Cas- 
tile) 

CAUCASIAN 

CHICHI (C) 

CHINESE 

CIRCASSIAN (C€) Tcherkess 

Daghdaghabad (P) - Hama- 

dan 

DAGHESTAN (C) 

Delhi (1) 

DEMIRDJI (T) 
DERBEND (C) 


DJAF (P) 
Djelhier (P) 








TABLE OF RUG TERMS »- 


Generic names of Oriental rugs are in capital letters—Trade terms, coined terms, 
adjective and locality Terms so frequently used to confuse or 
mystify the buyer of rugs, are in smaller type. 


T, Turkey. 


DJUSHAGAN (P) 

Dozahr, a size 

Ellore (1) Village 

Elizabetpol (C) 

Enile (T) Demirdji grade 

Faristan (P) Province 
FERAGHAN (P) 

Gehrous (P) Sultanabad 
GENGHIS (C) 
GEORGIAN, Trans-caucasia 
GHIORDES ((T) 
GOREVAN (P) 

Gulistan (T) 

Gulla-Hinai (P). Design 
HAMADAN (P) 

Hammadieh’¢T) 

Hammamlik™ 

Harput (T) 

Hatchli (TN) Bokhara de- 

sign 

Heybelik (Saddle bags) 
HERAT (A) 

Herékeui (T) City 
HEREZ (P) 

Hindustanieh (T) Demirdji 

Indo-Ispahan (1) 

Ineli (P) 

Injelas (P) Hamadan 

Trak-Ajemi (P) Province 

Iran, Ancient Persia 
ISPAHAN (P) 

Jabalpur (1) Village 

Jeypore (I) 
KABA-KARAMAN 
KABISTAN (C) See Kuba 

Kabul (A) 

Kandahar (1) 
KARABAGH (C) 


KARADAGH (P) 
Kaboutrang (P) Hamadan 
Karadji (Border) 
Karaguez (P) Hamadan vil- 

lage 
Karaman (T) 

KASHAN (P) 

KASHGAR (Turkestan City) 
Kashmir (1) 

KAYIN (See Ayin) 

KAZAK (C) 

Kazakdji (Small Kazaks) 
Kemere (P) Sultanabad 
Kenapi (P) Size 
Kenari, Rug Size 

KERMANSHAH (P) 

KHIVA (TN) 


TN, Turkestan. 





P, Persia. 


KHORASSAN* (P) Province 
Khoristan (P) Province 
Kirama (T) 

KIRMAN (P) Province 

KIRMANSHAH (P) Kirman| 

KIRSHEHR (T) 

Kombed, Trade term 
KONIEH (T) : . 
KOULTUK (P) = %" 

Kozan (T) Mosul Village 

Kuba (C) Town 
KULAH (T) 

KURDISH (T) 

KURDISTAN (T) Se 
-Kutayah (T) Near Oushak: 

LADIK (T) - j 

LARISTAN (P) Province 


LAVERE (P) Kirmanshah 
grade 


LESHGIAN (C}. 


LILAHAN (P) Sultanabad 
Lule (P) Bijar 
Loristan (T) 
Luristan (P) Province 


MAHAL: (P) Sultanabad 
Makatlik, Sofa cover 
Makri (T) 
Malgaran (C) (meaningless 
name applied to) 
Masulipatam (I) Grade name 
Mehreban (P) Hamadan 


MELES (T) 


MESHED (P) 
Mijur (T) Grade name 
Mina Khani (P) Design 
Mir (P) Fine Saraband 
Mirzapore (1) 
Muntaz (T) Sultanabad 
MOSUL (T) 
Multan (1) Grade name 


MUSKABAD (P) Sultanabad 
Namazi, Prayer rug 


NIRIS (P) 
Nishapur (P) Ancient city 
Novi Varos (T) Village 
Odjaklik, Hearth rug 
Osmanieh (T) 
Modern Ghiordes 


OUSHAK (T) 
Oustrinan (P) Hamadan vil 
lage 


POLISH 





Pergame (T) Grade name 


I, India. 


Pushmina (I) High grade 
Salonica 


‘SAMARKAND (TN) 


SARABAND (P) 
SARAK (P) 
Sarandaz (P) Size 
- Sarpuz, A covering 
SAROUK (P) 
SAVALAN (P) Sultanabad 


SEISTAN (Country east of 
Persia) 


* Seldjook (P) Greek 
Selville (P) Saraband grade 
SENNA (P) 
SERAPI ¢P) Herez grade 
Sharistan, ; 
SHAHABAD (I) « 
SHEMAKHA (C) 


SHIRAZ (P) 


SHIRVAN (C) 
Sivas ¢(T) Production town 


SMYRNA (T) Distributing 
town " 


SOUJ-BOULAK (P) 
‘Soumak (C) See Shemakha 


“SPARTA (T) Cassaba grade 


SULTANABAD (P) District 


Sultanieh (T) 
Modern Ghiordes 


TABRIZ (P) 

Tamanini (P) Hamadan 
grade 

Tchechen (C) 

TCHERKESS (C) 
Teheran (P) 
Tekke (TN) Tribal 
Tereh (T) Design 

THIBET (CH) 
Tokmak (T) 
Torchez (P) 


TURKESTAN 


TURKOMAN (TN) Made in 
Turkestan 
Tuylu-Ispahan (P) 
VARDAR (Salonica) 
Varamin (P) 
YAPRAK (T) Grade of 
Oushak 
YARKAND (CH) 
YESTEKLIK, Small mat 
Yezd (P) 
YOMUD (TN) 
YURUK (T) 
Zenjan (T) Market place 
.Zelie-Sultan (P) 
Zingan (P) 


Copyright, 1923, C. R. Clifford, Inv. 
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STANDARDIZING ORIENTAL RUG TERMS 


A Much Needed Classification for Retailers and Public Alike 


By C. R. Ciirrorp 


OME time ago I read a little story somewhere, 
and it introduced a dialogue between two ladies. 
It went something like this: 

“My hostess had a new oriental rug on the floor, 
and I exclaimed with enthusiasm — ‘Why, what a 
lovely Trisketora!’ My hostess looked a little dis- 
appointed. ‘Are you sure?’, she said. ‘I thought it 
was a Charvansquila’. ‘True’ said I, ‘but that is only 
the tribal equivalent for the territorial division.’ ‘Won- 
derful’ said my hostess. “How did you ever acquire 
the knowledge you have of the subject?’ ” 

And it’s a wonder, indeed, for the trade have 
never acquired a definite understanding. Every year, 
new terms crop up—many 
of them adjective, many «if 
them geographic terms. 
And when you consider 
that there are seventy 
tongues spoken in the Cau- 
casus district alone the 
subject is appalling, and yet 
it is only by an acquaint- 
ance with the Suanetians, 
Georgians, Ossets, Abka- 
zianes, Daghestans, Cir - 
cassians, Mingrelians, 
Kabardans, Ismeritians, 
Tchetchens and Kazaks 
that we can understand 
some of the terminologies. 

The Oriental Rug Im- 
porters Association can do 
a good job, if they will 
seriously deprecate and 
check the tendency towards 
this multiplicity of rug 
names. 

Men and ‘women seldom buy rugs for utilitarian 
value. They buy because associated with the romance 
of the Far East, and they are interested particularly 
in their craftsmanship and their artistry. It is upon 
these characteristics that the trade has built up. 
The public, however, is likely to become much dis- 
couraged when it finds it impossible to keep apace 
with the subject, and to keep track of the vocabulary. 

If a woman collects china, she feels that she can 
eventually understand if a piece is Spode or Chelsea, 
Staffordsline, Leeds or Lowestoft. Her subject is not 
inexhaustible. Same with furniture. There is a limita- 
tion with both subjects; but with rugs, there is no 





limitation. Even the museums abandon all efforts to 
differentiate. They call a rug Persian, Caucasian, or 
of North Persia or South Persia, or India, and let it 
go at that. 

Even the salesmen, the men on the floor, are 
unable to master the subject. You can go into a dozen 
retail stores in New York City, one after another, 
and ask for some rug having a wholesale designation, 
and they’re dazed—it is like talking Greek to them. 
Very few of them can even master the Generic terms. 

A woman said to me a while ago, “Tell me, what 
is this rug? I bought it from a dealer, presumably 
reputable, who told me it was a Kenezari. I can’t 
find it in any rug book and 
I have asked several men in 
several stores and they 
never heard of it.” 

A few such experiences 
as this would rather dis- 
gust a woman with the 
whole broad subject of 
oriental rugs, and while it 
may not interfere with the 
utilitarian trade, it certainly 
prejudices a very large ele- 
ment. 

In the old days, rug 
terms were definite. ._They 
stood for quality, character 
and value. Today a name 
means nothing. A Sultana- 
bad is called by a dozen 
different names. Dealers 
pick out village names, 
adjective terms or terms 
relating to sizes and tack 
them on to a rug, mainly 
with a view to confusing the public on values. The 
situation is much the same as it would be in America 
if we called a Brussels carpet after the name of every 
town in which it was made; or after some superlative 
adjective. 

A multiplicity of terms also spring out of the 
various spellings of villages in maps ‘and atlases, and 
also in the ignorance of so many men in the trade 
who coin a new name when they misspell an old one. 

Hence, the value of our Table of Standards on 
the opposite page. Generic terms we have emphasized 
in capital letters. Terms which are merely trade terms 
are in small type. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


ari Retail Furniture Association of California held 

a series of State-wide meetings early in December 
to which members of the State Legislature were in- 
vited. The gatherings were held for the purpose of 
discussing legislative matters and pledging the support 
of the trade to the continued enforcement of the 
bedding and upholstered furniture laws. John S. Casey, 
under whose direction the bedding and upholstered 
furniture laws are enforced, was a speaker at several 
of the meetings and told of conditions prevailing in the 
industry before the passage of these regulatory 
sneasures. 

Paul Verdier, of Paris and San Francisco, and 
former president of the City of Paris Dry Goods Com- 
pany, returned recently to his California home from a 
lengthy stay abroad. 

John W. Dickey, manager of the Pacific Coast 
distributing branch of the Kroder Reubel Co., Inc., 
with headquarters at San Francisco, will shortly attend 
a conference of executives at the main office in New 
York, this being his first trip’to that city in six years. 
The opening of the Pacific Coast branch has demon- 
strated more than ever the fact that the demand in the 
Far West is largely along different lines than that in 
the East. A large part of the high grade drapery hard- 
wear being sold in this field is from the original 
designs of J. Otis Crawford, assistant to Mr. Dickey, 
and who is an expert mechanic, as well as a designer 
and salesman. Mr. Dickey is taking a lot of new 
designs with him to the factory and many of these 
will doubtless make their appearance in stock during 
the coming year. 

Nathan L. Walter, agent in this territory for M. J. 
Whitthall Associates, Ltd., with main offices in the 
Commercial Building, San Francisco, has opened a 
branch office at Los Angeles. 

Traveling salesmen are interested in the campaign 
being launched to endow a $3,000,000 home and hos- 
pital for aged and indigent salesmen to be erected in 
North Carolina. John H. Dickey, representing the 
Kroder Reubel Company, Inc., 938 Mission Street, is 
a member of the San Francisco committee. 





L. C. Clark, for almost eleven years with the 
Columbia Mills, San Francisco, has withdrawn from 
this concern and has engaged in business at 1833 
Peralta Street, Oakland, Cal., having organized the 
Pacific Shade Cloth Company, Inc. 

The Ponedel-Schagen Co., 251 Post Street, San 
Francisco, wholesale drapery fabrics, is entering upon 
its third year in business. The better grade fabrics 
are featured, with a leaning toward exclusive designs. 

Miss Irma Schrag, who has been with Charles S. 
Darling for the past eight years, and who for some 
time has been in charge of the San Francisco office 
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plans to visit New York in January to secure further 
lines, preparatory to engaging in business on her own 
account. She will be succeeded in charge of the San 
Francisco office by “Bud” Morris, Jr., who has been 
with Mr. Darling since June. 

The Frank Drake Furniture Studios, formerly 
located at 1022 Geary Street, San Francisco, have 
been moved to the sixth floor of the Hammond Build- 
ing, 278 Post Street, San Francisco, in the heart of 
the decorative district. - 

The Amazarashi-No-Hotoke Buddha, an eleven- 
foot bronze from Japan, has been unveiled in the 
Oriental galleries of S. & G. Gump, San Francisco, 
as a permanent exhibit. A. L. Gump, of this firm, 
considers the bronze one of the greatest treasures his 
firm has ever brought out of the East. 

S. Harris & Co., wholesale draperies, for years 
located at 550 Mission Street, San Francisco, have 
moved to upstairs quarters at 16 First Street. 

Axelrod Bros., wholesale dry goods, blankets and 
spreads, have opened for business at 53 Fremont 
Street, San Francisco. 

P. V. Timoney, for a time manager of the drapery 
and bedding department of the Lazare Klein Company, 
San Francisco, is no longer with this house, his duties 
having been taken over by Al. Brandt, of this concern. 

Dorothy True Bell, who conducts interior deco- 
rating studios at San Francisco and Honolulu, left in 
December for the Hawaiian Islands. 

Gus Lachman, of Lachman Bros., one of San 
Francisco’s largest retail furniture concerns, has re- 
tired as president of the Mission Street Merchant’s 
Association, after having served ten years in this 
capacity. 

Fred Butterfield & Co., of New York, have leased 
quarters at Mission and Ecker Streets, San Francisco. 

The Penn Furniture Shops, Inc., San Mateo, Cal., 
featuring fine furniture, draperies and interior deco- 
rations, has increased its capital stock to $100,000. 

The Premier Bed and Spring Co. and the Rome 
Company, Inc., San Francisco, have been consolidated 
and the business will be conducted in the future as the 
Rome Company, Inc., Premier Division, with head- 
quarters at 5700 Third Street. 

The Phillips Furniture Company recently moved 
into a splendid new home at Long Beach, Cal., occupy- 
ing a handsome building of Gothic design. Several 
new departments have been added, now that increased 
space is available, among these being an Oriental rug 
department, a drapery department and one given over 
to home gifts. Frank H. Phillips, junior member of 
the organization, is buyer. 

A. Walsh, formerly of Bullocks, Los Angeles, has 
been made manager of the drapery department of 
W. & J. Sloane at their new Los Angeles store. 

(Continued on page 126) 
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THE STIMULATION OF SURROUNDINGS 


Being the Experience of Radcliffe College in Departing from the Chill and Severity of the Classroom, and 
Surrounding the Student with an Inspirational Environment. 


HE Tutorial House recently built at Radcliffe Col- 

lege, Cambridge, is directly in line with the theory 
we have so frequently advanced, that good furnishing 
has an inspirational value. 

The District Attorney of New York, at a meeting 
some years ‘ago, endorsed a speech by Elizabeth Mar- 
bury, who said that “better homes made for better 
citizenship”. We believethat better schoolrooms make 
for better scholarship, and better hospital wards make 
for better health and if this thought has not in the 
past materialized it may have been due to a lack of 
funds, or to a belief in “efficiency first”. 

It was upon this latter basis that Henry Ford 
built up his automobile business. He had little con- 
sideration for aestheticism, but the time came when 
he discovered that the aesthetic appeal was not to be 
ignored. 

We can understand that the hospital authorities 
are disposed .to put all of their money into equipment, 
and the walls are consequently left cold and bare— 
even depressing. It’s the same with libraries, schools 
and banks, and the condition has been defended as 
preserving .a severity of environment, a dignified 
desideratum. 

3usiness offices, until recent years, were as lack- 
ing in warmth and cordiality as the inside of an icebox, 
but the business show rooms and offices of today, 
particularly in America, have assumed an air of posi- 
tive hospitality. They have discovered that dignity is 
not necessarily a business getter. Schools, however, 
seem always to have felt that the more discomfort 
they put into a classroom, and the sterner and more 
repellant the walls and the floors, the more concen- 
trated the student mind would be upon its subject. 

It is interesting, therefore, to note that Radcliffe 





A corner of the Modernistic Room. 


College, the famous sister college of Harvard, has 
initiated the new thought. 


In their Tutorial House they have furnished, 
under the personal supervision of Dean Bernice Veazey 
Brown, eleven rooms, each designed as a fitting back- 
ground for the subject under discussion. 

In the study of American history, for example, 
the room is called the Federal Virginia room. There, 
the chairs are ladder-back Chippendales, copies of 
chairs owned by George Washington. There is a 
quaint Chippendale mirror on the wall, and old-fash- 
ioned landscape papers. 

The early New England room is full of the 
atmosphere of the early days, with Windsor chairs 
and whale oil lamps and scenic wall paper. 
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Then there’s an Oriental room, furnished in 
excellent style; a Medieval room, furnished com- 
pletely in color and design as a room sympathetic 
for the student of medieval subjects—philosophy 
and ethics. 

There are other rooms too which are supposed 
to aid in the diagnosis of various subjects—Spanish, 
German, French rooms; a Pompeian room invites 
the student in classics; a Dutch room gives atmos- 
phere for economics and a Queen Anne room for 
literature. 

It would be interesting to determine exactly 
why the style of the New Art called the Modern- 
istic Room, was adopted for the study of mathe- . 
matics, possibly on the basis that X equals the un- . 
known quantity, and the modernistic note is certainly 
an unknown quantity. 

The tutorial system is one of the distinctive 
educational processes which Radcliffe has in com- 
mon with Harvard. The student is expected to 
select some one field of knowledge as her own, and 
make a comprehensive study of it. When she be- 
comes a sophomore, her work is supplemented by 
conferences with the tutor, and these conferences are 
held in the rooms which seem to give inspiration. The 
theory of Radcliffe is that one cannot get into the 
spirit of Greek History in a cheerless basement school- 
room ; nor appreciate the pomp of the Roman Empire 
in any odd corner; nor can one live in the romance 
of Spanish or French literature while occupying a 
stuffy cubicle — hence the eleven rooms that 
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A glimpse of the Virginia Room. 


the decorator has furnished to give inspiration. 

There is a Queen Anne room that is quite inter- 
esting, with its pretty effects at the window, the wing 
chairs and the smaller pieces—reproductions of exam- 
ples owned by Hogarth and Oliver Goldsmith. There 
are delightful prints on the wall of Dryden’s home, 
of Vauxhall Garden, London, Hampstead and 
Greenwich. 

The young woman whose interest centers 
in the history of the Far East, or of other 
foreign lands, finds herself in an appropriate 
atmosphere when she enters the Oriental Room 
with its gilt and black walls, its embroidered 
panel and its lacquer red chairs and table in 
Chinese Chippendale style. 

For those who study the Romance Lan- 
guages the Spanish Room, with its stucco 
walls, its green and yellow painted furniture 
and curtains, its little orange tree on a wrought 
iron and tile stand, recalls the sunny lands of 
Italy and Spain, while the Louis XIV Room 
suggests the gay luxury of that monarch’s 
reign in the soft green taffeta hangings, the 
amethyst and crystal chandelier, the heavy gilt 
framed pier glass, the table and arm chairs 
which are reproductions, and the copy of a 
Lancret painting above the fireplace. 

The German Room with its dark walnut 
furniture, its Diirer etchings, its Rhenish glass, 
provides a background for conferences on 

(Continued on page 122) 





In the Early New England Room. 
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In homes like this live people who appreciate 

beauty. The decorator who insists that their walls 

must be drab and uninteresting is doing them an 
injustice. 


WHY 


ET US have a little plain speaking. The decorator 

sold on the plain, monotonous wall idea, and blind 

to the appropriateness of wallpaper, is doing his client 

an injustice, and warping his own artistic achieve- 
ments. 

There was a time when decorators, and practically 

everyone else with taste, was against wallpaper. They 


were rightly averse to using it because the papers of. 


that day were artistic monstrosities. But this is 
another day; and in practically every up-to-date wall- 
paper store, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, can be 
purchased wallpapers with patterns and colors that are 
exquisite, 

Twenty-odd years ago one of the foremost women 
decorators was most violent in her 
prejudice against the use of wallpaper. 
Today this same woman advocates it, 
and has even gone so far as to intimate 
that anyone using a plain wall in prefer- 
ence to a papered wall is lacking 1n taste 
and imagination. *... 

Behind this ‘change of opinion lies 
the enterprise of the wallpaper manu- 
facturers. Through thé years they gradually ditched 
their old riotous patterns of cabbage roses and mon- 
strous, ‘unmeaning scrolls. They went out into the 
design market and purchased patterns founded on 
those of old English and French papers—designs in 
which the art element predominated. They got to- 
gether and pushed their own product by co-operative 
advertising ; and today the result of their progressive- 
ness must be gratifying to the early pioneers in the 
industry who first fostered the idea of making wall- 
papers beautiful, rather than merely cheap. 

One of the greatest modern influences in develop- 
ing public taste is the hotel. Many of their guests, 
consciously or unconsciously, absorb decorative ideas 
during their stay at this or that well-known hostelry. 
And in all parts of the country one finds in the hotels, 
especially in those that pride themselves upon the 


WALL 


Wall Paper is not a Fad. 
It is a Decorative neces- 
sity and as such should 
be considered by the 


Interior Decorator. 


PA wh BR 


appropriateness and excellence of their interior deco- 
ration, room after room decorated with wallpaper. 

To the decorator who still deceives himself (and 
no one else, unless it is some client more ignorant than 
he) with the saying: “Wallpaper is not used any 
more”, we suggest a trip to the Public Library, and a 
perusal of the pages of. the various art and trade 
journals in which are illustrated beautiful rooms. We 
will wager a week’s salary against a two-cent stamp 
that the decorator will be amazed to discover the num- 
ber of rooms in.which: the floor-coverings,.the furni- 
ture, and the numerous accessories are ofthe most 
costly character, and which bear on their walls sheets 
from the printing machines of one of our well-known 
domestic manufacturers, or from the 
shelves’ of ‘our importing firms which 
bring from England and France the best 
products of the foreign mills. 

Wallpaper is not a fad. In the 
final analysis it is a decorative necessity 
to any who desire as a background for 
their fine furnishings walls of character 
and interest. 

Let it not be thought that in thus exalting wall- 
paper we are unaware that there is still on the market 
a considerable number.of poor patterns and poor col- 
orings. These are kept there by the old, near-sighted 
dealer who has never learned that his business is to 
sell satisfaction and beauty, rather than cheapness. 
But gradually these dealers are being weeded out; the 
patterns they once stocked are being thrown into the 
junk-heap, and year by year we see in the output of all 
the manufacturers an increasing number of truly 
magnificent creations. 

Today wallpaper is no longer a mere wall cover- 
ing. It is a wall decoration, and as such should be 
taken into account by the decorator. 

The decorator who persists in the use of plain 
walls reveals a woeful lack of good taste and ignor- 
ance of current preferences in the minds of his 
clients. 
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FABRIC 


ORNAMENTATION 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


A Series of Articles Presenting a Comprehensive Picture of the Development of Ornament as Applied to 


HILE we have already illustrated. examples of 
fabric ornament that might have been included 
in the series here presented, we have reserved a suffi- 
cient number as a special group presentation to show 


the various ramifications vf 
artistic fancy in the portrayal 
of the figure usually identi- 
fied as the pomegranate. 

Just why the name of 
the pomegranate should have 
been chosen for the identifi- 
cation of this type of pattern, 
it is difficult to say, for in its 
usual rendering, it has little 
in common with the actual 
pomegranate form. Indeed, 
it might as readily be desig- 
nated a thistle, a pine cone or 
pineapple, for in the conven- 
tionalized state, any one of 
these plant or fruit forms 
might be the inspiration for 
such figures as compose our 
pomegranate group. 

A student of decorative 
ornament very quickly 
reaches the conclusion that in 
the translation of any natural 
form to an ornamental form, 
characteristics are distorted, 
relative proportions are 
changed so that it is only by 


Fabrics Throughout the Centuries. 


XV. THE POMEGRANATE 





the segregation of resemblances that one can hope 
to identify the source of inspiration. 

In mediaeval art as well as in the art of other 
centuries, we identify a plant in many instances because 


we expect to find a represen- 
tation of that plant in the 
designs of the period. What- 
ever by any stretch of imagi- 
nation passes for a vine leaf, 
is accepted as such. A bunch 
of berries we take for grapes 
and in many. cases, it is only 
by the form of flower or of 
fruit that a definite relation of 
the leaf to nature is recog- 
nized. 

We have before us a 
very broad series of inter- 
pretations that the textile de- 
signer will readily classify as 
pomegranate forms. They 
are so classified in the vari- 
ous originals from which our 
reproductions are taken, but 
if the reader seeks for a 
representation of the real 
pomegranate, that will re- 
semble these fanciful inter- 
pretations of this particular. 
fruit form,’ he will seek; 
largely in vain for the native 
pomegranate of Persia or of 
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any country of its adoption has very little resemblance 
to the conventionalizations here presented. | 

Perhaps the closest resemblance to the naturalistic 
type is the Gothic form, shown in Figure 228. 

We have already said that these forms might as 
readily be an interpretation of a pineapple, a thistle 
or a pine cone,-and those familiar with the well 
known Scotch thistle will find many points of resem- 
blance between’the bud and flower of the thistle and 
many of the designs here grouped as examples of the 
pomegranate. Indeed, in Figure 235, the resemblance 
to a thistle is still further suggested by leaves which 
might easily be a ‘conventionalization of the thistle 
leaf. 

Of the examples incorporated in this group of 
our series, 
Figure 227 is 
a fabric of 
north Italian 
manu facture 
of about the 
14th to 15th 
century. It 
has strong 
Persian char- 
acteristics. 

Figure 228, 
already re- 
ferred to as a 
Gothic type, 
is a Saracenic 
velvet of the 
llth to 12th 
century, as is 
also Figure 
229. 

































Figure 230 is a north Italian velvet fabric of the 
15th century. 

Figure 231, attributed to the 16th century, is a 
damask embroidered in silver. 

Figure 232, also of the 16th century, is a com- 
bination velours and brocade. The original of red 
shot with gold and is from the Fortuny collection. 

Figure 233 is a Genoese interpretation of the 
15th century. 

Figure 234 is attributed to the 15th century in 
the Fishbach collection. 

Figure 235 is a north Italian velvet of the 15th 
century. 

Figures 236 and 238 are north Italian silk damasks 
of the 15th century. 

The fab- 
rics which 
form the il- 
lustrations of 
this instal- 
ment have 
been drawn 
from no less 
than seven 
centuries; 
thus the par- 
ticular plant 
form which 
constitutes 
the decorative 
unit of the ex- 
amples _illus- 
trated must 
have had 
significance. 
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A~ DRAPERY TREATMENT EXPLAINED 


a drapery shown on page 127 illustrates a type 

of treatment that is meeting with a great deal of 
favor at this time for the draping of round-topped 
openings and not a few drapery artists are experienc- 
ing some difficulty in planning a French heading that 
will dispose of the fullness, provide for straight-top 
pleats and at the same time fit the arch of the opening. 

Because of the fact that this particular type of 
treatment is not covered in our book of Modern 
Drapery Cutting, we give the complete explanation 
and cutting principles in this manner. 

In the planning of the drapery for an arch of this 
character, it is my practice to space the pleats across 
the curve rather than around it. I do this because 
when pleats are spaced at equal distances around the 
curve, they become bunched at the outside of the 
curve which destroys the spacing of the curtain’s full- 
ness, whereas, if the pleats are spaced at equal dis- 
tances across the face of the curve, independent of any 
distance they may be from each other around the 
curve, the fullness may be equally distributed across 
the entire space and the variations 


At 2 on a straight horizontal line, you add the 8 inch 
pleating allowance for a pair of French pleats—see 
2-2, Sketch C. From 2 to 3, you again utilize the 
curve shown between these points on Sketch B and at 
3, add another horizontal space, eight inches for your 
third pair of pleats. From 3 to 4, Sketch B, gives us 
the remaining portion of your curve, which is added 
to Sketch C and your final pleating allowance is added 
at 4, another horizontal line. 

Now when 1 and 1 on Sketch C are pinched to- 
gether, you obtain your first pleat. Pinch 2 and 2 
together into a double pleat, also 3 and 3, and 4 and 4, 
and the job is completed. 

In the drafting of the pattern shown on page 126, 
which gives the cutting dimensions for the drapery 
illustrated on page 127, there is slightly more fullness 
than we refer to in connection with this explanation. 
The method of calculation as here explained is the plan 
followed in arriving at a correct pattern. 

In the event that single pleats are used instead 
of double pleats, as shown in the finished drapery on 





around the curve will not be noticed. 

Sketch A shows. a curtain cover- 
ing approximately 21 inches which is 
half the space. Presuming that you 
are to use 49 inches of material to 
be gathered into this space, you would 
have 28 inches as fullness to be divided 
equally into your 7 French. pleats 
(three double and one single) or in 
other words, 4 inches for each pleat. 

Sketch B shows a sketch of the 
arch divided according to the deter- 
mined number of pleats and this 
sketch is the basis of your cutting 
pattern and must be laid out on a piece 
of heavy paper in an exact reproduc- 
tion of the curve of the arch with the 
points where pleats occur indicated as 
I have shown.- 

Now, laying this pattern upon an- 
other piece of paper, which is equiva- 
lent to the width of your goods, or as 
in this case, 49 inches wide, you pro- 
ceed as shown in Sketch C. From the 
top, right-hand corner of the goods 
on a straight line, you measure off 4 
inches representing the top of the 
pinched pleat (1-1). Next to the left 
of this pleating allowance, you repro- 
duce the curve of your arch pattern 
as shown between 1 and 20n Sketch B. 
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page 127, the fullness would be disposed of by a 
greater number of pleats, although it is not wise to 
place pleats of this character too close together on a 
curve because the swing of the curve as it approaches 
the outer sides has a tendency to crowd the fullness 
together and to bring the pleats under one another. 





FACT AND COMMENT 

(Continued from page 93) 
for their competitor. He had no patience with the 
decorator, or the critical buyer, or the possibility of 
follow-up orders from yard-and-a-half lengths. All 
he wanted was volume sales. 

One of the most successful makers of novelty 
curtains told me recently that he had plenty of cheap 
stuff, but would discharge a man who put his principal 
efforts on selling that end of the line. “He shows his 
best goods first—puts his best foot forward.” 

The sooner the dry goods buyers of the United 
States come to realize that there’s no money in bread- 
and-butter stuff excepting as accessories to a generous 
menu, the sooner they’ll begin to make money. C.R.C. 





NOTES OF EXHIBITS, ETC. 


eo value of American design will be emphasized 
in the second annual exhibition of woven and 
printed textiles, fabrics, furniture and various other 
articles contributed by American manufacturers, to be 
a feature of the opening of the new “Edward Forrest 
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Gallery” of the Philadelphia School of Design for 
Women, Broad and Master Streets, Wednesday eve- 
ning, January 16th, at 8:30 and continuing until 
January 26th. 

Prominent manufacturers from every section of 
the country will attend the exhibition to view the very 
latest in American-made design. Harriet Sartain, Dean 
of the Philadelphia School of Design for Women, and 
Mary Braid Hartman, a member of the faculty, have 
arranged for the exhibit. 

Following a dinner that will be held previous to 
the exhibition, there will be an address in the new gal- 
lery by Richard F. Bach, associate in Industrial Arts, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City. His 
subject will be “Art on the Job in Industry, Factory, 
Store and Museum.” 

The new gallery is one of the finest in Philadel- 
phia of its kind. It will be available for exhibitions of 
various kinds after the formal opening and will not be 
used exclusively for school events. 





Ox January 14th to February 7th the Arden Gal- 

leries, 460 Park Avenue, will hold an exhibit of 
over-mantels, with displays of designs by well-known 
artists. 





ANTIQUE DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE 
DINNER 


Ox January 17th the Antique Decorative Arts 
League will hold their annual meeting. There will 
be a dinner, and afterward the installation of new 
officers. This League, composed of antique dealers 
and others interested in finer home decorations, has 
grown in two years to an active membership of 93, 
with 28 associate members. In the list of active and 
associate members are included representatives of 
many of the best-known dealers and connoisseurs, as 
well as some of the large wholesalers of fabrics and 
decorative accessories. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF UPHOLSTERY 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Sage annual meeting of the Upholstery Association 

of America was held at the Advertising Club of 
New York, December 11th, at which time it was de- 
clared that the ticket as proposed by the Nominating 
Committee had been unanimously elected as follows: 
president, George L. Delatour, Jr.; vice-president, 
Vernon L. Emmett ; secretary, Joseph A. Blankemeyer ; 
treasurer, Martin B. Fowler. The new members elected 
to the Board of Governors for a period of three years 
included E. C. Kenton, Harry B. Hall, S. L. Ramsdell 
and Harold S. Johnson. 





Pleasing modernistic showroom arrangement. 














A ROOM FROM PORTSMOUTH, N. H. NOW IN THE NEW WING OF DECO- 
RATIVE ARTS OF EUROPE AND AMERICA IN THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF 
FINE ARTS 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 








IN THE NEW DECORATIVE WING IN THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


The furniture is of the Seventeenth Century and the framework of the room was formerly the second floor 
of a house in Ipswich, Mass., built about 1675. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 
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THE YEAR NINETEEN TWENTY-EIGHT 


N ORDER that a comprehensive grasp of business 

trends as exemplified in the year 1928 could be 
graphically presented to business men of all interests 
and industries, the Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
the central organization with which all representative 
business magazines are affiliated, has gathered together 
a consensus of editorial surveys, from which we quote 
the substance of this article. It should be borne in 
- mind that the figures and trends here quoted repre- 
sent the composite opinion of 149 editors of business 
papers in the fields of production, merchandising and 
service. It is fair to presume, therefore, that the 
conclusions set forth, though perhaps differing from 
the figures of purely local or territorial surveys, con- 
stitute a basis of comparison, country-wide in scope, 
with which purely local opinions may be profitably 
measured. 

“Tt is the consensus of these editors, reporting 
individually for the industry or field with which their 
papers deal, that business for 1928 was not startling 
nor do they anticipate that 1929 will see much change. 
It was, with few exceptions, neither above the aver- 
age of 1927 nor below it. On the other hand these 
editors hold that during 1928 there was less actual 
unemployment and a nearer approach to balancing a 
production and consumption than is generally recog- 
nized. 

“Where in former years mergers were chiefly for 
re-financing purposes, these business paper editors con- 
sider that the mergers of the past year and those 
contemplated for consummation during the present 
year have been undertaken rather as a means to find 
the way out of the difficulty of growing sales cost, 
ruinous competition and necessary research develop- 
ment both as to products and markets. In some cases 
these mergers have taken the form of consolidations 
of productive groups; in others they have marked the 
co-ordination of production and merchandising even 
to the ultimate consumer. : 

“Editor after editor records mergers, big and 
little, within his field. Outstanding happenings of this 
sort are reported from the automotive industries, the 
chemical industries, the mining industries—except the 
coal field—and the furniture industries. The trend in 
these consolidations seems to have been an attempt 
not so much to reduce cost of manufacture as to pro- 


vide unduplicated sales and distribution machinery so 
as to reduce gross cost of manufacturing and sales 
and to increase net profits. It is expected that the 
present year will see important mergers of automobile 
tire manufacturers, new combinations in the iron and 
steel industry for reduction of operating cost, and 
others in the textile industries for the purpose of 
decreasing operating and distributing costs. 

“In the merchandising fields there has been an 
outstanding merger of department stores and at the 
same time chain stores have given color to develop- 
ment in the consolidation of retail outlets. Nineteen 
hundred and twenty-eight marked the entrance of the 
chain store idea into fields of general merchandising 
outside of food supplies. Significant events in this 
respect are noted in the advent of local retail estab- 
lishments owned and operated by the great mail-order 
houses. Chain stores are reported by the furniture 
publications to be sharply increasing, particularly in 
the Middle West and South. Canadian editors report 
a rapid movement to chain stores, particularly in the 
hardware, grocery, baking and dry goods fields. One 
observer states that the limit for chain store develop- 


_ ment seems to be that, of the total retail sales of any 


community, not more than 40 per cent. can be done 
upon the cash basis required by chain store operation.} 
That is, that the American consumer will not pay cash: 
for more than 40 per cent. of his total purchases. 

“In the hunt to find ways to reduce selling costs . 
and increase the margin of profit there appears to be, 
both in mergers and chain store merchandising, a devel- 
opment of staff organization so as to take advantage 
of the economic values of management under con- 
solidated control. 

“American industry is continuing to shift its loca- 
tion of plants to new areas which offer opportunities 
for more economic operation. This is particularly true 
of the chemical industry, which has established impor- 
tant new plants in Virginia, West Virginia, Georgia 
and Alabama. The textile industry is continuing to 
shift its mills to the South, but this is less marked 
than in recent years. Specialty textile mills are now 
the ones moving southward, while at the same time 
there is a distinct trend of silk mills toward New 
England. The furniture factories are showing a trend 
toward the Southwest and restaurants are moving 
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away from congested shopping centers to neighbor- 
hood and wayside locations. 

“Three new trends, however, have made them- 
selves felt in the transportation of merchandise. These 
are the growing use of motor trucks for short haul 
operations, the use of inland waterways with specially 
designed cargo carriers and the advent of air trans- 
portation as a distinct industry which gives great 
promise of commercial application. 

“In the field of construction, 1928 again marked a 
new high year. The total volume of construction con- 
tracts for the United States being 13 per cent. higher 
for 1928 than for 1927, 

“The number of employees in various industries 
the country over is reported to be slightly above that 
of 1927. In the automotive industries employment 
payrolls of 1928 marked a high peak and this is ex- 
pected to continue throughout 1929. Likewise those 
thrown out of employment by more efficient machinery 
were immediately absorbed for the production of addi- 
tional units. 

In the furniture fields new workers were added 
from the metal craft shops for the making of metal 
furniture. 

Employment in the textile industries increased 
through 1928 and is expected to show a further in- 
crease during 1929. 

“The advance of electrification and further 
mechanization of industry is reported by editors of all 


of the publications in the production fields and also 
by those whose papers concern themselves with the 
making and distribution of agricultural machinery. 

“Throughout industry both in production and dis- 
tribution, 1928 has seen distinct steps forward in trade 
co-operation for research, for scientific establishment 
of economic principles of management, for new uses 
of old products and for the finding of additional, as 
well as new, markets for commodities both at home 
and in the foreign trade fields.” 





AT THE ART-IN-TRADES CLUB 
se Round Table meetings at the Art-in-Trades 

Club have been well attended. This feature of the 
Club’s yearly programme is very popular, partly be- 
cause of its informal nature and partly because of the 
character and knowledge of the various individuals 
who address them. In December Richard F. Bach, , 
Associate in Industrial Arts of the Metropolitan Mus- 
eum of Art, spoke on “Styling Up,” and Lorentz 
Kleiser, of the Edgewater Tapestry Looms, discussed 
the various weaves and types of tapestries. 

At-the January 15th meeting Francis Lenygon, 
of Lenygon & Morant, well-known decorators, will 
speak on “A Plea for the Traditional in Decoration 
and Furniture,” a subject which should be of interest 
in these days of rapid changes, when it is well to 
remember that our traditions are the foundations upon 
which we must build all that is to be lasting. 











Jay Thorpe, Inc., Modernistic decoration in a New York dress shop. 
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BOSTON CURTAIN WEER 


NFORTUNATELY, our going to press comes at 

_a time which makes it impossible for us to give 
a comprehensive description of Boston Curtain Week 
(January 14th to 16th). But from such information 
as our representative in Boston has been able to gather, 
we judge the displays this year will be not only more 
extensive, but will put before the buyers the finest lot 
of merchandise of a drapery character they have ever 
seen together in one place. It is expected that the 
Hotel Statler will be, during this week, the rendezvous 
of all of the New England buyers, and for many of 
the buyers outside of the New England territory, who 
desire to examine the best and latest products of the 
firms who are members of the New England Curtain 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

This is the fifth semi-annual show, and the com- 
mittee in charge has done all that is possible to make 
it a real occasion. Among the conveniences to buyers 
they have installed is a club-room equipped with a 
stenographer and typewriter, and a buffet lunch-room 
where luncheon will be served every day, between 12 
and 2 o’clock. 

Our Boston representative has been privileged to 
see a great many of the novelties which will be dis- 
played by the various firms, and of these he sends us 
the following descriptions: 

Arnold B. Cox will show some dainty two-toned 
curtains, one of which in cream, tinted with blue, 
especially caught my eye, especially as the valance was 
entirely:new. 

In the Modern Curtain Co. display are many 
criss-cross curtains, and one very striking curtain 
made of a dotted marquisette, with dots the size of a 
half-dollar. 

The Colonial Curtain Co. will show a number 
made of theatrical gauze in a variety of colors. One 
is in green, with a valance of a single ruffle, applied 
in a very distinctive manner. 

Flat curtains, one of them with rose trimmings, 
are distinctive of John W. Conquest’s showing. 

Fuller Brothers, of Pawtucket, are displaying a 
line of ready-made slip covers. In the Malden Novelty 
Company’s line are a number of splendid silk pillows, 


and a large variety of cretonne designs for the Spring 
showing. 

The Dovercraft Co., of Providence, are showing 
a number of fancy iron rods, and some’ rosebud tie- 
back holders in 20 colors. 

Craftwoven Fabrics, Inc., Taunton, Mass., are 
fitting up a very attractive room. They are displaying 
a dotted grenadine, of futuristic pattern. 

A display of old Colonial hooked rugs will be the 
showing of Yacobian Brothers, Table-runners, scarves, 
portieres in velours and tapestry will be shown by 
the Derk Mfg. Co., Doylestown, Pa. 

Modernistic patterns in striking color combina- 
tions will be noticeable in the display of F. A. Foster 
& Co. 

Extreme designs and colorings will be featured 
by John M. Hassell. French marquisette panels in 
three different modernistic patterns, of a rich sand 
color, will be shown by the Martin Mfg. Co. 

Curtains in a number of sunfast colorings, the 
prettiest of which is an orchid organdy made with a 
heavy fluted ruffle, will be in the Stone-Cline display. 

The Powdrell & Alexander showing has in it a 
remarkably pleasing jacquard panel with a heavy four- 
inch fringe. 

A window-shade machine in operation will be the 
contribution of the American Window Shade Machine 
Co. 

The New England Curtain Co., of Fitchburg, 
Mass., will have two rooms full of ruffled curtains, 
including some very striking cottage sets and an inter- 
esting cross curtain of French marquisette. 

Fairclough & Gold are showing splendid designs 
in two-tone and also some new ideas in Bedford case- 
ment cloth. 

The Smart Curtain Co. will have a very fine dis- 
play; and many new numbers in white organdy, with 
heavy ruffles, will characterize the showing of the 
Royal Curtain Mfg. Co. 

Of particular interest is the display of Morse, 
Driscoll, Hunt & Co., which will include their line of 
imported curtains. 
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A business interior that is decorated like a beautiful home. See text below. 


A BEAUTIFUL BUSINESS INTERIOR 
I THE illustrations on this and the following page 

are shown two-views of the customers’ room in a 
prominent carpet firm. Interiors such as this are 
becoming more and more common in business offices 
where it has been found that executives, clerks and 
customers conduct their affairs in greater harmony 
and with greater efficiency in pleasing and beautiful 
surroundings. The old type of business interior, where 
beauty was unnecessarily sacrificed to efficiency and 
ugliness of furnishings and arrangements were the 
usual thing, are fortunately passing out of existence. 
Today it is difficult to find a showroom in a wholesale 
house in the decorative trades that is lacking in deco- 
rative taste. Many of them are magnificent compar- 


able in their appointments with the furnishings of the 
most luxurious homes. 





THE STIMULATION OF SURROUNDINGS 
(Continued from page 110) 
German writers. In the Pompeian Room students of 
the classics find chairs and walls suggestive of a 
Pompeian interior, and on the large lamp shade they 
see reproductions of frescoes depicting scenes of life 
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Courtesy Mohawk Carpet Mills. 


in that ancient city. The little old Roman lamp and 
the copy of a Greek vase also help to create an atmos- 
phere for interested discussion of a civilization that 
is past. 

Since the Dutch were great traders and since the 
Hague has been the seat of some of the most pro- 
gressive movements in government, a room with two 
fine Dutch chairs, a painting by Vermeer, two rare 
old maps, a floor covering in a black and white checker- 
board design, and Delft blue curtains, provides a back- 
ground for the tutorial conferences in Economics and 
Government. 

In the Medieval Room are held the conferences 
on Philosophy and Social Ethics. Here the student 
and tutor may sit in Savonarola chairs and count on 
the tapestry on the stucco wall, the monkscloth door 
hangings, the copper sconces and samovar, and the 
floor resembling red tiles to aid them in recalling the 
days when philosophy and the humanities formed the 
backbone of all teaching. 

Finally, the Modernistic Room, with its ceiling 
broken by the slope of the roof, its stylistic furniture 
and its silver Easter lily reflected in mirrored surfaces, 
is used for conferences in Mathematics. 
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A number of authentic antiques were given by 
friends of the college. Worthy of special mention are 
four Windsor chairs, two side and two arm chairs, 
the gift of a collector, for the Early New England 
Room. 

The Salem rocker, the rag rugs, and the old 
dishes in the corner cupboard in that same room, the 
crystal chandelier in the Federal Virginia Room, the 
old prints in the Queen Anne Room, the two old maps 
from Venice and Nuremberg, which hang in the Dutch 
Room, the Rhenish glass decanter and the etchings by 
Direr in the German Room are original pieces sent 
to the Tutorial House by friends. 

Manufacturers became so interested in the project 
of providing a proper setting for the subjects to which 
the various rooms were to be devoted, that in cases 
where actual reproductions could not be supplied they 
modified some of their regular styles so that they 
would fit into the plan. The Chinese Chippendale 
chairs and table for the Oriental Room, for instance, 
were done in red lacquer, touched with gilt, with black 
satin seat covers, while for the Pompeian Room a 
stock pattern chair was finished in black and gold, and 


old gold velours slip cushions were substituted for the 


usual upholstered seats. 

The Tutorial House has already demonstrated the 
success of its idea—the faculty are delighted, and the 
students evince a positive pleasure in the new sur- 
roundings. The influence of surroundings is one that 
applies to all occupations. The Pennsylvania Museum 
and the Boston Museum only recently applied it in a 
very practical manner, building around the paintings 
and the works of art, which have been heretofore 
segregated in picture galleries or special rooms, and 
bringing them into relations with the very life of their 
period and making them part of the furnishings of 
a room. 

If you would see the artists of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, you see them in a sixteenth century room, not in 
juxtaposition to paintings of other schools, where the 
difference in technique between the centuries fre- 
quently jars upon you, but with surroundings that are 
sympathetic. 

Decorators will find in the subject and its presenta- 
tion, especially when supported by the experience of 
Radcliffe, a live topic, and one well worth agitating. 


In a customers’ room such as this the conduct of business is an aesthetic pleasure. The map over the mantel is a fanciful 
creation by Tony Sarg, showing the sources of wool supply. See text on preceding page. 





Courtesy Mohawk Carpet Mills. 
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INTERESTING DRAPERY TREATMENTS DESIGNED BY C. KENNEDY, BUYER 


FOR A. DIRKSEN & SONS, SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
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MARSHALL FIELD & CO. DISPLAY HIS- 
TORIC ROOMS 

AUP from the natural beauty of time-mellowed 
oak, the intrinsic and historical value of the five 

panelled rooms of the Great House, Whitehall, in 

Shrewsbury, England, recently installed in the interior 

decoration galleries of Marshall Field & Co., provide 

an attraction that would be difficult to duplicate. 

These five rooms, of which three are shown on 
pages 97, 98 and 128, were installed during the reign 
of James I, about one hundred years after the house 
was built, and were dismantled last year by the staff 
of Charles of London, from their London establish- 
ment, arriving in this country in four shipments— 
August 29th, September 21st, October 3rd and October 
13th—subsequent to which they were installed in the 
galleries of Marshall Field & Co. at Chicago. 

The historical Tudor Mansion, Whitehall, was 
formerly known as Master Prynce’s place, being built 
by Sir Richard Prynce, lawyer, during four years sub- 
sequent to March 1578, on which date the foundation 
was begun. For something over three hundred years 
this mansion has been a center of interest, being visited 
by reigning monarchs, men of science and state, mili- 
tary leaders and the high society of its day. 

The Tudor panelling of picked oak, 1% inches in 


thickness, is over two hundred years old, and on the 
statement of an authority of the British Museum, is 
“the finest he has ever seen.” 

The five rooms are now on display with appro- 
priate furniture in the Field decorative galleries. 





SOME NOVEL DRAPERIES 
HE firm of A. Dirksen & Sons, Springfield, IIl., 
is gaining an enviable reputation for the novel 
drapery work being done by C. Kennedy, their uphol- 
stery buyer. 

The store, which is exclusively home furnishings, 
specializing in draperies, furniture and carpets, is of 
an exceedingly high class. Mr. Kennedy is, therefore, 
catering to a discriminating clientele and as will be 
seen by the illustrations shown herewith, he is quick to 
avail himself of the newer developments in material 
and design. 

The draperies of the three rooms here shown are 
interesting, both in their employment of modern de- 
signs and in the unusual character of the special cor- 
nice effects created especially by Mr. Kennedy for the 
treatment of these windows. At this time, when there 
is a very general striving for new drapery ideas, which 
will key in with art moderne fabrics, these treatments 
are particularly commendable. 
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Another of the A. Dirksen & Sons’ displays. See text above. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 106) 

The Art Tassel Company, of Los Angeles, has 
been consolidated with the Consolidated Trimming 
Company, and Alexander Cole has been made a direc- 
tor of the latter organization. 

J. Craig Neilsen, formerly buyer for Barker Bros., 
Los Angeles, and later with M. H. Rogers, is now 
with the Decorative Fabric Association, handling the 
decorative end of the business. 

F. H. Tubesing, formerly with the California 
Furniture Company, Los Angeles, is now with Barker 
Bros. 

The Cheesewright Studio, Pasadena, Cal., will 
soon be in a new home, one of the finest of its kind 
on the Pacific Coast. 

Miss Leilenlaff has been made decorator for the 
Levy Dry Goods Store, Stockton, Cal, 

The Drapery Shop, Fresno, Cal., has moved into a 
splendid new home. 

Harry Welch, formerly with the Home Deco- 
rators, Oakland, is now with the W. H. Pollard Com- 
pany, interior decorators, of that city. 

E. Dennison, formerly of Monrovia, Cal., is now 
with the Penn Furniture Shops, Inc., San Mateo, Cal. 

Leonard Morck, of the Curtain Store, and George 
Gifford, buyer for Breuner’s, both of Oakland, plan 
to visit the Eastern markets early in the year. 

R. R. Renfro, formerly in business on his own 
account at Seattle, has been made buyer of furniture 
for Frederick & Nelson. 

The Cline Furniture Company, Spokane, has made 


arrangements whereby its floor space will be doubled 
in size. 
The Bon Marche, Seattle, is erecting a five-story 
building, covering an entire block, as its new home. 
Riley Puccio has opened a decorative studio at 
700 Tenth Street North, Seattle. 
T. A. CHURCH. 





THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 
E levy diagram illustrated below shows the cutting 
dimensions from which a pattern may be drafted 
for the purpose of constructing the drapery shown on 
page 127. In the design of the original, which is but 
30 inches wides, the % inch squares shown on this 
page are 15% inches, and therefore the squares in the 
diagram of the circle as well as in the diagram of the 
cutting shape of the top of the material must be in- 
creased to 3% inches to fit a five-foot window. 





DR. ROSENBACH OPENS GALLERIES 
Oz of the interesting incidents of the past month - 

was the opening of the Rosenbach Galleries, 202 
East 44th Street. Dr. Rosenbach is one of the highest, 
if not the highest, among authorities in this country in 
his particular field, being a famous collector and dis- 
tributor of rare manuscripts, first editions and auto- 
graphs. His operations have run into millions of dol- 
lars. His brother, Philip, has been more interested in 
furniture and furnishings at retail, but they have now 
opened the Rosenbach Galleries, for wholesale only, 
with an enormous, well authenticated stock. 


Diagrams for this month’s drapery suggestion. See text above. 
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ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 
For diagrams see page 126. 
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ANOTHER OF THE FIVE ROOMS IN MARSHALL FIELD & CO.’S INTERIOR 
DECORATION GALLERIES TAKEN FROM THE GREAT HOUSE IN 
SHREWSBURY, ENGLAND 


See text on page 125. 
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WITH THE: BUYERS: AND -SEELERS 


TEGELER—J. J. Tegeler, who has been connected 
with Mortimer M. Lee for some time as a salesman, 
has been given the Chicago and Northwest territory, 
over which he will in future carry the lines of both 
Mortimer M. Lee and the Hadlee Silk Mills. | 

BARTHOLOMEW—John Bartholomew is now repre- 
senting the lines of Mortimer M. Lee and of the 
Hadlee Silk Mills on the Pacific Coast. 

Wa.t—H. G. Wall, secretary of the McAllister- 
Mohler Co., Columbus, Ohio, and who was formerly 
drapery buyer for the F. & R. Lazarus Co., has as- 
sumed personal supervision of the drapery department, 
following the death of Charles O. Staiger. 

BENNETT-CurtiIs-McCuLLtoucH — Mr. Bennett 
has resigned as director and chairman of the board of 
the Collins & Aikman Corp. Mr. Curtis has been made 
chairman and Mr. McCullough elected president. 

Dyott—Rodney W. Dyott, who has been uphol- 
stery buyer for John A. Roberts & Co., Utica, N. Y.., 
for the past 2% years, is to engage with the May Co., 
Baltimore, as buyer of their upholstery department 
beginning January 15th. 

Rossins—William Robbins, who has been uphol- 
stery buyer for Jacoby Bros., Los Angeles, will now 
represent the Piedmont Plush Mills, Inc., on the 
Pacific Coast, his new duties beginning February Ist. 

HarTMANN — Alfred G. Hartmann sailed on 
January 5th for a two months’ business trip to Europe 
in the interests of his firm, Hermann Hartmann & Son. 

SmitH—Frank A. Smith, formerly for 12 years 
with the Columbia Lace Co., and later for 11 years 
with the Eastlake Tapestry Mills, and well known as 
a traveling representative, has engaged with the Hin- 
dustan Art Co., New York, to represent them through 
the territory comprising New York State, Pa., Mich. 
and Baltimore, beginning January Ist. 

Bates—J. J. Bates, upholstery buyer of Stern 
Bros., New York, sailed at midnight January 4th on 
the S. S. Berengaria for an eight weeks’ trip abroad. 

NELLIGAN—J. R. Nelligan, recently covering the 
Pacific Coast for the Gobelin Textile Co., Inc., has 
engaged with The Stead & Miller Co. to represent 
them on the Coast, beginning January Ist. 


PikeE—J. Pike, upholstery buyer for Hutzler Bros. 
Co., Baltimore, for nearly two years, has resigned, his 
resignation to take effect February Ist. 

Kurnick1 — Samuel Kurnicki, representing the 
Wellington Pierce Co. in the Northwest, has joined 
the staff of the New England Curtain Co., and will 
represent them in the New York market. 

MALLay—Ralph Mallay, for several years with 
The International Lace Co., has joined the staff of the 
Wellington Pierce Co., covering the Northwest. 

VANDERHOOF — A. B. Vanderhoof, well known . 
through various connections in the wholesale trade and 
recently with The Riverdale Mfg. Co., has joined the 
staff of Mills & Gibb Corporation and will cover the 
Southern territory, beginning January Ist. 

WatsH—A. S. Walsh, formerly upholstery buyer 
for Bullock’s, Los Angeles, has been engaged by W. & 
J. Sloane, Los Angeles, to install a drapery and a deco- 
rative stock in keeping with the firm’s standing in the 
furniture trade. It is contemplated that the Sloane 
drapery department will work in harmony with the 
decorative business of the firm—thus rounding out a 
service which up to the present has not been possible. 

CANFIELD—Malcom. H. Canfield, formerly with 
Lord & Taylor, New York, has been appointed uphol- 
stery buyer for Bullock’s, Los Angeles, succeeding 
A. S. Walsh. Mr. Canfield was with Lord & Taylor 
for 2 or 3 years and at the time of his resignation 
was assistant upholstery buyer under Mr. Milne. 

RicHMoND—H. B. Richmond has been appointed 
sole selling agent in the New England territory for 
Wm. Henderson & Co., Philadelphia. His office is at 
99 Chauncy St., Boston. 

Davis—Bernard Davis, president of La France 
Textile Industries, sailed on December 31st for a short 
trip to Europe. He will return about February Ist. 

Anson—David Anson, of the Royal Textile Co., 
Boston, has just returned from a three months’ Euro- 
pean trip spent in the foreign textile field. 

Kent—W. W. Kent, of Flint & Kent, Buffalo, 
accompanied by Mrs. Kent, is sailing on a world tour, 
expecting to return on or about June Ist. 

CoLtE—Joseph A. Cole is representing the Barbe 
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McKenzie Corporation on the Pacific Coast, and is 
in charge of their Los Angeles office at 715 So. Los 
Angeles St., having begun January Ist. 

Mitter—Roy M. Miller, upholstery buyer for 
Woodward & Lothrop, Inc., Washington, D. C., sailed 
January 5th on the S. S. Berengaria on his customary 
buying trip. 

Prerce—E. F. Pierce, upholstery buyer for Jor- 
dan, Marsh Co., Boston, sailed January Sth on the 
S. S. Berengaria in the interests of his department. 

Haserstron — Adolph Haberstroh, for many 
years with the Chester Lace Mills in the Chicago terri- 
tory, is now handling the line of the Curtain Corpora- 
tion of America in the same territory. 

SonAND— Joseph Sonand is now representing 
John F. Patching & Co., Inc. in the mid-town section 
of New York City. 

Ersett—J. F. Eibell, buyer and manager of the 
lace curtain department, sailed January 5thonthe S. S. 
Berengaria for Europe, to be gone about one month. 

Penny—H. S. Penny, of the Bromley Mfg. Co., 
has been appointed salesmanager, succeeding to the 
position formerly held by the late Wm. S. Cameron. 


Mr. Penny has been connected with the firm for a. 


number of years and is thoroughly familiar with both 
the production and the selling end of the business. 

SELTZER-PAINE—J. M. Seltzer is now represent- 
ing Edward Maag, Inc., in Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington, and Chas. S. Paine has been ap- 
pointed Chicago representative. 

McBrive — Francis M. McBride is now repre- 
senting Eugene Neumaier & Co. in the Philadelphia 
district, with offices at 929 Chestnut Street. 


OBITUARY 


GeorGE BuURNHAM DouGLas 

i ges death of George Burnham Douglas, an execu- 

tive of the staff of F. Schumacher & Co., on 
Friday, December 21st, came as a distinct shock to his 
many friends in the trade. Although newspaper ac- 
counts refer to an illness of six weeks’ duration, 
culminating in his death, there were comparatively 
few outside of his own firm who were aware of his 
failing health. 

The deceased was born in Syracuse in 1866 and 
started his business career 40 years ago with F. Schu- 
macher & Co. He had lived for 28 years in the town 
of Nutley, N. J., and was identified with the town’s 
civic, social and religious life. 

Funeral services were held at Grace Church, Nut- 
ley, on the afternoon of Sunday, December 23rd, and 
were attended by such a large gathering of friends 
and relatives that it was necessary to bring in extra 
chairs to seat the congregation. Interment was made 
on Monday in Kensico Cemetery, N. Y. 





In addition to being a member of the Board of 
Governors of the Upholstery Association of America 
for several years past, Mr. Douglas was a member of 
the Art-In-Trades Club and of several local and 
fraternal organizations of the town where he resided. 
He leaves a widow and one son, Burnham W. Douglas, 
also of Nutley, and two sisters. 


CuHar.Les O. STAIGER 


Secs O. StTaIceR, who was in charge of the 
drapery department of the McAllister-Mohler Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, for the past 15 years, died on Novem- 
ber 11th, following an operation. 


WILLIAM P. SyMoNDsS 


ae death of William P. Symonds, publisher of 
“The Furniture Buyer & Decorator’’, occurred on 
December 14th while engaged at his desk in his office 
in New York. The deceased was well known in the 
wallpaper and furniture trades, having succeeded to 
the ownership of the paper founded by his father in 
1870. He was a figure at all prominent functions 
connected with the trades which were served by his 
publication and had an exceedingly wide circle of 
acquaintances. His widow and one son survive. 





FILENE’S PURCHASE R. H. WHITE CO. 
Dest ce ac’ was made in the December papers 
to the effect that Wm. Filene’s Sons Co. have 
purchased the business of the R. H. White Co. of 
Boston. 

The transaction was handled by George B. John- 
son, president of the R. H. White Co., A. Lincoln 
Filene, Louis E. Kirstein and Edward J. Frost of the 
Filene Store. 

According to the Filene officials, the White busi- 
ness will be maintained as a separate unit, Mr. Johnson 
to carry on as the active head of the store with a 
financial interest in the firm. 

The R. H. White Co. business was founded by 
Ralph Huntington White in 1866 at 44-46 Winter St. 
Starting as a small dry goods store, the business grew 
until in 1875 it had to seek larger quarters on Wash- 
ington St. Additions subsequently increased the 
premises to the point where it covers the entire block 
it now occupies. 

On Mr. White’s death in 1917, the business passed 
into the hands of the officials, who had been active 
in the management, Mr. Johnson having been named 
president. 

The fact that Filene’s is strictly a men’s, women’s 
and children’s apparel store, while the R. H. White 
Store is a complete department store, carrying house 
furnishings and many other lines not included in the 
Filene’s stocks will doubtless contribute to the success 
of the two stores as separate units. 














MORSE, DRISCOLL, HUNT & CO.’S SALES ry 
CONVENTION < 


[ue Annual Sales Convention of Morse, Driscoll, 

Hunt & Co., Inc., was held at the New York office 
of the firm on December 27th and 28th. The pur- 
pose of the meeting was to acquaint the men with the 
new styles and novelties in the Spring lines and to 
foster the co-operation of the salesmen with the firm 
in maintaining its present standing and in building 
bigger business. 

On Thursday night, December 27th, the entire 
party were entertained at a beefsteak and cabaret. 
Those in attendance included Edward Sutherland 
covering the Southwest; Joseph Long covering New 
York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; 
S. M. McDonald covering 
New England; Frank Welch 
covering New Jersey and 
New York State; Gerard 
Stanley in the New York of- 
fice; Walter Krautsch cover- 
ing Iowa, Nebraska, North 
Dakota and South Dakota; 
Henry Middleton covering 
New York City; Jack Y. 
Clift covering Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Illinois; Jerry 
Mullin covering Ohio; J. K. 
Taylor in the Boston office; 
E. E. Bridges covering Mich- 
igan, Indiana and Kentucky; 
Edwin J. Nelson, Manager 
Foreign Dept.; B. T. Berg- 
kamp in the New York office; 
J. F. Slaybaugh covering New 
York State; John Gruen in 
New York office; Joseph Daly covering South; Helen 
Magnussen in the New York office; L. A. Maker, 
Manager Converting Dept.; W. J. Driscoll, Director ; 
A. W.. Millet, Manager New York office; Gladys 
Flavin in the New York office; and Jules Buckwalter 
covering Pennsylvania and Maryland. 


The only unavoidable absentees were Edward ' 


Geveke of San Francisco, Sam Pashley of Chicago and 
W.,J. Maxwell, who covers the Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Washington territory. 

These Annual Sales Conventions, of which the 
one just mentioned was conspicuously successful, are a 
part of a policy of this progressive lace curtain man- 
ufacturing firm and with the return of the men to 
their several territories the season’s selling campaign 
begins. 
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A unique tapestry pattern in the new line of the 
Robert Lewis Co. 
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MESSRS. DeGOFF & STERN . 
Wits the retirement of Herman and Lou 

Stern from the drapery field, a ‘new ‘organization 
to be known as the Ri¥erdale Mfg.€o., Inc., has been 
incorporated following the purchage of the original 
Riverdale Mfg. Co. by Nathan Fluegelman. 

The business which will be carried on with prac- 
tically the same. personnel, slightly augmented, will 
function as the drapery department of N. Fluegelman 
& Co., whose business is located at 55 White St., New 
York, but will be run as a separate, enterprise and 
maintained on the same scale in its present location at 
330 Fifth Ave., New York. Jack Olstein and Leonard 
Levy, who have been functioning as officers with the 


Riverdale Mfg. Co. for some months, are retained as 


officers of the new corpor- 
ation, 

In retiring, Messrs. De 
Goff and Stern express their 
appreciation of past patronage 
and solicit a continuation of - 
the same for their successors, 
whose new Spring line is now 
nearing completion. 


WALL PAPER GALA 
NIGHT IN CHICAGO 


QN the evening of February 

9th the Chicago Wallpaper 
Association will hold a “Gala 
Wallpaper Night in Monte 
Carlo.” For this event they 
have secured the entire nine- 
teenth floor of the La Salle 
Hotel. The occasion will be a 
sociable one, given over to 
dancing and entertainment ; there will also be a surprise 
for those attending, as during the evening cash prizes 
will be awarded, for objects such as vases, telephone 
screens, etc., decorated with wallpaper. Tickets, at 
$1.50 per person may be purchased from E. Bastgen, 
chairman of the ticket committee, 3636 Iron Street 
Chicago. Six committees are in charge of the affair, 
of which C. Whitmeyer is the general chairman. F. 
C. Himmel is chairman of the publicity committee; 
Chas. Bosch, of the judges’ committee; E. Bastgen, 
of the ticket committee, P. Nelson of the contest com- 
mittee, and R. Ekstrand of the reception committee. 
The radio broadcasting is in charge of W. J. Wood- 
worth. 

NEW CURTAIN FIRM 

A NEw firm has been organized by Joseph Berenson 
and N. N. Thal under the name of Berenson & 
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A view in the new Chicago showrooms of the E. L. Mansure Co. 


Thal to manufacture novelty lace curtains and panels 
in the medium and better grades. Mr. Berenson of the 
firm has for many years specialized in the factory end 
of the business and has been the inspiration and ex- 
ecutive control in the background of some well-known 
lines. Mr. Thal has been traveling representative for 
the Style Curtain Co., Inc., and for this and other 
lace curtain concerns has covered the territory com- 
prising Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, the East 
and West of Chicago over a considerable period of 
years. The new firm began showing their lines late 
in December but did not open their New York head- 


quarters, 7 West 30th Street, until the first of this 
month. 


CONCERNING LEE, BEHRENS & CO. 

ANNOUNCEMENT has been made that David A. 

Mount, who has been vice-president and general 
manager of Lee, Behrens & Co., Inc., 70 W. 40th 
St., has purchased the English interests in this com- 
pany and assumed control. While the ownership of 
the company passes to Mr. Mount, there will remain 
a very close relationship with the English house of 
the same name, and the business will be conducted as 
in the past with the same lines and styles. For the 
present and until some suitable interests have joined 
Mr. Mount in the ownership of the company, the 
present name of Lee, Behrens & Co., Inc., will also 
be retained 

NEW TRIMMING HOUSE 

A NEW manufacturing concern making drapery and 

upholstery trimmings and styled the Amalgamated 
Trimming Co., Inc., is now located at 20 West 22d 
Street, New York City. William Schwartz, formerly 
of the Mutual Trimming Co., New York and Harry 
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Alexander, also formerly with the same company, are 
now with this new concern. Mr. Schwartz heads the 
production department and Mr. Alexander is sales 
manager. 

The new company operates two fully equipped 
manufacturing plants, which permits them to carry a 
complete stock of finished trimmings and to make im- 
mediate deliveries. Sea Fi 

JOHNSON LEATHER CO. ACTIVITIES 

Tue furniture for the executive offices in the new 

New York Life Insurance Building and also the 
leather chairs in the new home of the New York 
Athletic Club, are covered with leathers made by the 
Johnson Leather Co., New York. Other work re- 
cently done by this concern includes the leather cov- 
ered furniture in the new Explorers Club in New 
York, etc., etc. The new Moderne Room to be opened 
in April at the Metropolitan Museum in New York, 
also has leather furniture in it, the leather being a 
product of the same concern. 


BRONX PARLOR FRAME CO. EXPANDS 
AW additional floor of their loft building on York 
Avenue and 70th Street, New York City has been 
acquired by the Bronx Parlor Frame Co. and is now 
being turned into a display room for their extensive 
stock of chair and sofa frames. At the present time 
they are showing a collection of frames which includes 
pieces of English, French, Italian and Spanish period 
styles and many very attractive models in Art Moderne. 
Numerous odd chair frames and love-seats are also 
included. When their plans are completed their show- 
room will hold a most complete assortment of frames 
designed to meet the individual requirements of the 

decorators and their trade. 
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CONCERNING BLUMENTHAL REMOVAL 
THE firm of Sidney Blumenthal & Co., who, it was 


announced sometime ago would remove to 2 Park 
Ave. about the first of the year, have experienced some 
delay with the preparation of their new premises. It 
is expected that their removal- will be consummated 
by about the middle of February, by which time their 
new premises will be ready and completely equipped. 
It would be premature at this time to indicate the 
character of the new salesrooms-but we understand 
that they are to be the last word in convenience and 
up-to-date equipment. 





COURSE ON SILK, RAYON, ETC. 
Own February 11th Columbia University will begin a 


course of instruction on silk, rayon, ribbon and 
pile fabrics, under the direction of James Chittick, 
consulting textile specialist. There will be fifteen 
sessions in all, and enrollment should be made at Room 
315, University Hall. Examination of the folder sent 
out by the University describing the course indicates 
that it will be comprehensive and should be of great 
value to any in the fabric field who desire a thorough 
knowledge of the various fabrics they handle. 


POWDRELL & ALEXANDER HOLD CONVENTION 
[DECEMBER 17th and 18th Powdrell & Alexander held 


their semi-annual sales convention at their New 
York office, 230 Fifth Avenue. Here the firm’s new 
Spring line was displayed for the first time, and was 
enthusiastically received by the salesmen. On the 
evening of December 18th a dinner was held at the 
National Democratic Club, with twenty-four salesmen 
and officials present. Short addresses were made by 
J. W. Powdrell, J. S. Alexander, H. M. Burgin, and 
H. E. Scripture. 


Another section of the E. L. Mansure Co.’s Chicago showrooms 


FEIN & ROSENFELD CHANGE NAME 
ANNOUNCEMENT: is made of a change in name from 


Fein & Rosenfeld Bros., Inc., to the new name of 
Rosenfeld Bros. Inc. This concern, which is located 
at 10 East 39th Street, New York City, is well known 
to the decorative trade as importers of upholstery and 
drapery fabrics. Under the new name the business 
will be conducted exactly as heretofore, the only 
change being that of the name, which is done to best 
meet existing conditions in the firm. 


NEW CHARAK SHOWROOM 
QNE of the most interesting of the new showrooms is 


that recently opened in Boston at 90 Clarendon 
Street by the Charak Furniture Co. The entire show- 
room is decorated in a style contemporary with the 
types of early American furniture, in the reproduc- 
tions of which this firm» specializes, and presents an 
atmosphere that savors gracefully of Colonial days. 
Among the notable reproductions shown are pieces in 
the style of Duncan Phyfe. 


SHERWOOD CURTAIN CO. REMOVE N. Y. OFFICE 
AFTER February 1st the New York office of the 


Sherwood Curtain Co., Taunton, Mass., will be at 
303 Fifth Avenue, Room 1004, instead of Room 1012. 
This will give W. E. Le Peton almost double the floor 
space for the display of the Sherwood line. Mr. 
Le Peton will have with him Joseph Patti and Louis 
Waller, who will cover New York City and vicinity. 


F. SCHUMACHER & CO. IN NEW CHICAGO 
QUARTERS 


F’, ScuumacHer & Co. have taken new quarters in 

Chicago on the fourth floor of the Decorative Arts 
Building, at 620 No. Michigan Ave. This new loca- 
tion, which will be occupied after May Ist, will give 
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A splendid design in silk damask, shown by the 
Cooper & De Luna Corp. 


them more than twice the space that they now occupy 
in the Heyworth Building, and will be in charge of 
Edward B. Rhodes, who is being transferred to 
Chicago for the purpose. 


TEXTILE SUPPLY CO. REPRESENTED ON PACIFIC 
COAST 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made by the Textile Supply Co., 

New York, that effective January 2nd, they will 
be represented on the Pacific Coast by J. R. Nelligan, 
who will make his headquarters at the Lankershim 
Hotel, Los Angeles. Mr. Nelligan will show the com- 
plete line including linen and rayon friezes, velvets 
and the large variety of mohairs for which this com- 
pany is well known. 


iM E. HERTLEIN, INC., now in liquidation, will dis- 

continue, after February 1, their main offices and 
showrooms at 334 Fourth Ave., New York City, and 
will be located at their factory address only, corner 
148th Street and Brook Ave., Bronx, N. Y. Their 
extensive stock of upholstery, drapery and lamp shade 
trimmings will be offered attractively for some time. 


BeroreE his departure on his annual trip to Europe, 
recorded elsewhere in this issue, E. F. Pierce, of 
the Jordan Marsh Co., Boston, was given a reception 
by the employees and sales force of the drapery de- 
partment, of which he is the head, and presented with 
a beautiful traveling bag and other valuable and useful 
gifts. 
A\NNOUNCEMENT is made by the Curtain Corporation 
of America of the opening of a permanent office in 
Chicago located at the Hotel Majestic. Adolph Haber- 
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stroh, who for many years covered Chicago and the 
North West territory for the Chester Lace Mills, is in 
charge of this office and will handle the Chicago and 
North West territories. 


T'HE new 1929 line of the American Pile Fabric Co. is 
now on display at the showrooms of Luth & Powers, 
Inc., New York, and also by their sales staff in the 
various territories. Prominent in the line is a large 
variety of multi-colored jacquards and also friezes in 
new rayon combinations, velours and moquettes. 


[t Is announced that Bingham & Peckham, 77 Bedford 

Street, Boston, has purchased the plant of Kay & 
Co., 68 Chauncy Street, and have moved its equip- 
ment to their own factory, where they will continue 
to make the high-grade line of novelty curtains for- 
merly made by Kay & Co. 


T'HE name of the Berbecker & Rowland Mfg. Co., 

Waterville, Conn., has been changed to the Beards- 
ley & Wolcott Mfg. Co., and the headquarters of the 
firm have been removed to Waterbury, Conn., the firm 
maintaining factories in both places. 


Qn January 15th, B. Saubiac & Son removed to their 

new quarters in the new Albano Building at 305 
East 46th Street. In these new quarters, they have 
greatly enlarged workroom and display facilities for 
their large line of decorative embroideries, erewel 
work, wall banners, and so forth. 


AANNOUNCEMENT is made by Gobelin Fabrics Cor- 

poration that after February lst, they will be in 
their new quarters at 10 East 40th Street, New York. 
We hope to be able to give more details regarding 
these new quarters in our next issue. 


Fror the benefit of their Eastern customers the Eagle- 

Ottawa Leather Co., Grand Haven, Mich., wish to 
emphasize the fact that in their New York office at 
74 Gold Street is carried a large stock of their prod- 
ucts for immediate delivery. 


THE Fiorentina Mills, of Lansdale, Pa., have pur- 

chased the old established business of William 
Scholes & Co., of Philadelphia, manufacturers of 
fringes, and will continue this business under their 
own name and at their plant located at Lansdale, Pa. 


AN ADDITION to the plant of John Zimmerman & Sons 
of Philadelphia is being made, which will contain 
16,000 square feet of floor space. The offices and 
showroom are located on the lower floor, and the upper 
floors will be used for manufacturing purposes, 


THE new showroom of the L. Buchman Co., Inc., has 
been removed to 225 Fifth Avenue, Brunswick 
Building. They have fitted out a very attractive display 
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on the second floor, where their new Spring line is now 
complete. 


THE Klise Manufacturing Company of Grand Rapids 

are opening a New York Office and Showrooms, in 
the New York Furniture Mart, 192 Lexington Avenue, 
in charge of Geo. P. Eddy. 


[Tt Is announced that the National Association of Win- 
dow Shade Manufacturers will hold their convention 
at the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, January 23-26. 


Own January 25th Rosner Bros., Inc., importers of 
Saxony bed sets, will be located at 75 Franklin St., 
New York. 


THE Philadelphia office of S. W. Heim & Co. has 
been removed to the Integrity Trust Building, 1528 
Walnut Street. 


THE Beaux Arts Shade Co., New York, are now 
located in their new quarters at 580 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


IN THE <A ee eS 


THE RUSSIAN ARTS & CRAFTS EXPOSITION 

AT THE first Russian Arts and Crafts Exposition, 

sponsored by the Amtorg Trading Corporation, 
Arts and Crafts Department, New York, to be held 
during the month of February at the Grand Central 
Palace, there will be on display a number of Ukrainian 
and Oriental rugs. The Ukrainian woolen rugs to be 
displayed carry in their designs flower and plant motifs, 
and have such coloring that they are suitable for 
many decorative purposes other than that o* floor 
coverings. The Oriental Russian rugs are of a close 
weave and short nap, designed in severe straight lines, 
vividly colored in blue or white and red. There are 
also to be some long-nap rugs of large size, designed 
in more sombre colors, dark blue and dark red pre- 
dominating. Other rugs on display will be in Persian 
patterns in gay colorings, with some whose patterns 
are based on the “Salarski Rose”, a traditional design 
of untraceable antiquity, symbolizing abstract beauty. 
There will also be included in the exhibition many tex- 
tile products representative of the Russian peasants’ 
ingenuity and craftsmanship. 





ROBERT LEWIS CO. SHOWING NEW FABRICS 
A Variety of patterns of tapestries in many combina- 

tions of colors and fifty inches in width are being 
shown by the Robert Lewis Co. These tapestries 
are of a moire weave combined with ratine and a 
nubbed yarn, with odd figured backgrounds. Most of 
them are of Rodier design and are specially intended 
to harmonize with the modernistic trimmings and fur- 





One of the new tapestries in the line of the North Wales 
Tapestry Mill. 
















































niture. Madras, which has shown a decided increase 
in sales, in the last six months, is being shown in about 
thirty color combinations, and in a number of different 
patterns, This madras is 45 inches in width, is a com- 
bination of rayon and cotton and especially suitable 
for softly hanging draperies. ; 


NEW SILK RAT Ra ot ee & DE LUNA 


AN uUnusvat variety of silk damask is being featured 

by the Cooper & De Luna Corp. These materials 
are 40 inches in width, and are shown in a large 
variety of designs. There are seven color combina- 
tions for the plain material, and the striped damask 
can be had in four colors. These damasks are very 
suitable for the modern type of furniture, as they com- 
bine a very distinct design with a conservative back- 
ground in soft color tones. 


Micwaert Marx & Co. of One Park Avenue, New 

York City, have added a selection of oil paintings, 
all of which are reproductions of works of old masters. 
At present the selection consists only of portraits. 
They are also including a line of French original 
etchings. 


A\CcorDINc to an announcement from Hermann Hart- 

mann & Son, their Belgian linen slip covering 
materials are guaranteed to be woven 50 inches wide 
in the loom state and shrunk and refinished to 48-49 
inches. 


‘THREE new ranges in their regular line, are announced 

by Montague & Co., New York. The new lines are 
called Virgmont Linen, President Prints and Monstone 
Linens, the last being guaranteed sunfast and tubfast. 
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SALESMEN 


AND 


SELLING AGENTS 


SPRING AND SUMMER, 1929 


ABBOTT, A. THEO. & CO.—Herbert Gardner, in charge of New York 
salesrooms, 180 Madison Avenue, New York and vicinity, New_York 
Central and New England States; Walter Zust, 1124 Republic Bldg., 
Chicago, Middle West and South; H. D. Phillips, Lankershim Hotel, 
Los Angeles, Pacific Coast territory. a : 

ALDER, ROBERT CO., INC.—Chas. W. Staten, large cities of Middle 
and North West; J. A. Kelleher, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Richmond and Norfolk; R. U. Alexander, New York State and New 
England; J. K. Grear, Pacific Coast; O. R. Mueller, Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan; T. B. Kelly, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin and Missouri; 
Fred J. Lutz, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas; Jos. Ander- 
son, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Long Island; H. B. Taliaferro, 
South; John P. Fox, New York City, Brooklyn, Newark. 

AMERICAN WINDOW SHADE MACHINE CO., INC. — H. A. 
Howard, Gen. Mgr., 80 Federal St., Boston, New England; A. H. 
Coffin, Rm. 1019, Flatiron Bidg., New York City, New York District; 
Emory Ariel, 80 Federal St., Boston, Middle West. 

ARNOLD, CLARENCE F. & CO.—J. Laurens Kruse, Sales Manager, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and 
District of Columbia; A. Jacobson, New York office, 330 Fifth 
Avenue; G. I. Webb, New England, the South and Middle West. 

ATLAS DYE WORKS—Chas. A. Miller, Jr., and John Gallagher. 

BAILEY & GRIFFIN, INC.—C. S. Griffin, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington; H. M. Bailey, Ohio and Middle West; Charles B. 
Geller, Heyworth Bldg., Chicago, poe Xana and Northwest. W. G. 
F. Harris, Boston and New England. 

BECKER, SMITH & PAGE, INC.—C. D. Brunner, C.'H. Ford, H. E. 
Ford, P. L. Gold, A. W. Gibson, H. S. Hooper, E. C. Jones, C. M. 
N. Killen, J. A. Murray, W. G. Ulmer and L. H. Chase, Sales 
Manager. ¢ : 

BERNHARD, MORRIS CO.—Adolph Lederer, Baltimore, Washington, 
Richmond, Norfolk. Rudolph Cronenberg—New York State, Pennsyl- 
vania, Middle West. W. O. Brown—Boston, New England States. 
R. C. Stoky—Southern States. A. C, Leggett—New York State, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan. Chas. E. Briddell—Baltimore, Washington. 
Larry Schenck—Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin,” Ohio, Indiana, Illinois. NEW YORK CITY: Adolph Lederer, 
Hugh Markey, Thos. F. Molony, S. j; Wolferman, Howard Wolfer- 
man, Harold Wolferman, Jack Goodfriend, William Rasch, Irving 
Brand, Dan Brad, Abraham Erdrich, Irving Henschel. CHICAGO: 
Al Klairmont; Specialty Manufacturing Trade—Sigmund Heller. A. J. 
xilmore, California. e 

BOEHM & CO., ROY R.—Metropolitan district, D. C. Lockwood; 
New York, New Jersey, Connecticut and Pennsylvania, Philip A. 
Gettler. 

BRISTOL CO., THE—S. M. Freeman, Frederick Schuch, F. Murray 
Bob, F. P. Victoria, A. Lubetkin, S. Altman, and Samuel Collins. 
Pacific Coast representative, Wm. J. Bondy. f 

BROMLEY MFG. CO.—John H. Hadler, Denver to Pacific Coast; 
Thomas Livingstone, Northwest; Joseph O. Walsh, Ohio, St. Louis, 
and West Virginia; Michael J. Downey, New_York State, Boston, 
Providence, and Pittsburgh; Thomas Rugg, Sr., Indiana, Lllinois, 
lowa, and Kentucky; Joseph A. Goliagher, Chicago; Wm. F. Rigney, 
Phila., Baltimore, Washington, and Virginia; A. 5. Manning, New 
England territory; Thomas E. Rugg, Jr., North Dakota, Minnesota, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and South Dakota; Wm. C. Greer, Pennsyl- 
vania; pomes L. Hill, Oklahoma, Arkansas, North Texas, Missouri, 
and Nebraska; Sam J. Barrett, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, North 
and South Carolina, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas; Roy 
Brogan, metropolitan district, not including New York City; James 
Millen, .M. J. Downey, and F. P. Tonsor, New York City. 

BROOKS BROTHERS CO.—George E. Herlihy, Clarendon Bldg., 215 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. City; Joseph S. Maguire, Republic Bldg., Chicago; 
William R. Lavis, 929 Chestnut St., Phila.; and I. H. Friedenthal, 
1030 Winsor Ave., Oakland, Cal. 2 

BRUNER, FRANCIS. A., INC.—Martin E. Reis, 303 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. City, Room 1612; J. J. Torpey, 1828 Republic Bldg., State 
and Adams Streets, Chicago; I. M. Twery, 1713 Republic Bldg., 
State and Adams Streets, Chicago; H. H. Engelke, 4620 St. Catherine 
St., Westmount, Quebec, Canada; Henry S. Silver Co., Terminal 
Sales Bldg., Seattle, Wash.; John K. Bell, c/o Francis A. Bruner, 
Inc., Coral and E. Hagert Streets, Philadelphia. 

BRUNSCHWIG & FILS, INC.—Ernest E. Roebling, 420 Boylston St., 
Boston; Norman T. Hans, 1611 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago; Geo. F. 
King, Hotel Hayward, Los Angeles; Rene Silz, Southern representa- 
tive; John M. Seltzer, Rittenhouse Hotel, Philadelphia. 

BUTTERFIELD, FRED & CO., INC.—New York, Baltimore, Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Seattle. 

CARRILLO & CO., INC.—Robt. E. England, Boston office, 420 Boylston 
St., entire New England states; James Reagan, Philadelphia office, 
1528 Walnut St., also Elmira and Binghamton, N. Y., and entire 
state of Pennsylvania, Baltimore and Washington; Frank J. Daly, 
Chicago office at 1609 Heyworth Bldg., also central Northwest; Jos. A. 
Tresch, California office at 251 Post St., San Francisco, Los Angeles 
office, 816 South Figueroa St., also territories from Denver West; 
Jos. A. Powers, New York State and Middle Western territory; 
Herbert H. Howe, entire Southern territory, including West Virginia 
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to Texas; Jos. P. Halloran, New York and Brooklyn department 
stores and suburban territory; Richard P. Cawley and Arthur W 
Patterson, Metropolitan district; Julius Pressman, from 59th St. to 
125th St., New York. 

CHARAK FURNITURE CO.—Traveling representative, M. Charak. 
Showrooms: 1 Park Ave., New York; 2209 Chestnut St., Phila.; 
90 Clarendon St., Boston; —— & Tubbs, 823 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago; R. G. Bingham, 7216 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles. 

CHASE & CO., L. C.—Main Office, Boston, Mass., 89 Franklin §Bt.; 
New York City Office, 24 W. 40th St., Harold T. Wight, Manager; 
Chicago Office, 307 No. Michigan Ave., Geo. B. Ogan, Manager; San 
Francisco Office, 613 Call Bldg., E. H. McArthur, Manager; Detroit 
Office, 7338 Woodward Ave., A. E. Roninger, Manager; Cleveland 
Office, 2765 Lancashire Rd., W. R. Scott, Agent. 

CHENEY BROS. y+ emg po d Department)—Arthur Hoffman, decora- 
tors, New York City; Arthur McCreedy, lampshade manufacturers, 
New York City; Anthony Palmer, Brooklyn; Robert Smith, manu- 
facturers, New York City; Ellard Colgan, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Ohio and Kentucky; W. H. B. Stephens, Chicago and Milwaukee; 
Paul T. Hanrath, Middle West; H. L. Vallentine, Boston, New 
England, New York State; W. C. Spoerl, Denver and West; F. H. 
Drummond, South. 

CONQUEST, {OHK Nahar? ee S. Taylor, Middle West; A. Edward 
Ennis, New York City, iladelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 

CONSOLIDATED TRIMMING CO.—A. H. Abels, 420 Boylston St., 
Boston; A. Cohn, 1510 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago; A. J. Raine, 2063 
E. 4th St., Cleveland, Ohio; E. H. Ringgold, Jr., 12th and Brown Sts., 
Phila.; Chas. Prins, 251 Post St., San Francisco; Barnhart Co., 1912 
Fourth Ave., Seattle, Wash.; P. J. LeMay, Mount Royal Hotel, 
Montreal, Canada; Consolidated Dg 0., 722 S. Los Angeles 
St., Los Angeles; Mrs. Reginald A. Fry, Baltimore, Washington and 
South; Lester L. Wolff, Middle West, New York City, Central Penn- 
sylvania and Michigan; F. W. Hewes, New York City and State and 
East; A. Sircus, East, New York City and Brooklyn; S.»Pinner, 
New York City and Newark; M. Heller, Miss Noll, Geo. Lechner, 
Miss Abbie, E. M. Sivitz, M. Dodyk, New York City; M. S. Adcock, 
West; Lester L. Wolff, United Artists Bldg., Detroit; and 943 Century 
Bldg., St. Louis. 

DERRYVALE LINEN CO., INC.—Geo. J. Brewing, 420 Boylston St., 
Boston, New pgrenes C. E. Smith, Heyworth Bldg., Chicago, 
Middle West; N. A. Peters, 1540 Locust St., Phila., South and Phila.; 
Wright & Wacker, Hotel Lankershim, Los Angeles, West Coast. 

DOUX, re INC.—George Y. Allen, Florence Doux Allen. 

DOVERCRAFT CO.—New York Office, 21 W. 30th St., P. F. Dover; 
New England territory, Geo. W. Dover, Jr. 

EAGLE-OTTAWA LEATHER CO.—New York Office, 74 Gold St., 
Frank Kennedy, Geo. W. Frey, Jr., G. W. McCall. Toronto, Ont., 
152 Duchess St.; H. M. Whittington. Grand Haven, Mich.; Robt. 
Burns and J. B. Hatton. Chicago Office, 912 W. Washington Blvd.; 
. C. Hempel and R. A. Black. St. Louis, 1600 Locust St.; G. T 

eavitt. San Francisco, 569 Howard St.; John R. Cole. Portland 
Ore., 474 Glisan St.; W. A. Hoicomb. 

ECONOMY SEAT CO.—Pacific Coast territory, Oscar C. Hayes; Mid- 
western territory, T. T. Imber. Permanent Display, Room 512, 
Furniture Mart. 

ELLIS, W. C.—Middle West, W. W. McLean; New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, Simon Rosenthal; Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, and Rhode Island, J. H. Frank; Syracuse and vicinity, John 
T. Bates; New York, eastern part Massachusetts, Vermont and 
Connecticut, W. C. Ellis. 

FAIRCLOUGH & GOLD, INC.—S. Z. Brandvein, Middle West; J. H. 
Milne, Chicago and Northwestern States; C. Shatto, Chicago office; 
E. R. Bennett, Southern States and Pacific Coast; H. P. Wirth, New 
England, New York State and Eastern Canada; A. C. Littlefield, 
Southern New England; F. J. Barnable and J. Doolin, New York 
office; C. G. Greene, New York City and New Jersey; R. T. 
Hollander, Chicago district; W. S. Brandvein, Middle States; W. J. 
a Ohio and Indiana; Norman Goldsmith, Southeastern States; 
E. . Gabriel, London, England; C. J. McCarthy, Australia; W. 
Smith & Co., South America. 

FEIN & ROSENFELD BROS., INC.—Samuel Adler, 1713 Heyworth 
Bldg., Chicago; Philip C. Kelly, 251 Post St., San Francisco; Ray- 
mond F, Bradley, 420 Boylston St., Boston; Si Lorentz, West and 
Southwest; Sol Rosenfeld, South; James E. Howlett, N. Y. City; 
Al J. Quimby, N. Y. City; Joseph Safsel, Brooklyn, N. Y.; David 
M. Klein, New Jersey. 

FELDSTEIN CO., INC., CHAS. H.—H. Hohenadel, 634 First National 
Bank Bldg., 33 S. Clark Street, Chicago; H. E. Codwise, 24 India 
Square, Boston, Mass.; Jacobs Bros., 15 West 20th Street, New York 
City; R. Sheets, 315 E. 8th St., Los Angeles. 

FERGUSON BROS. MFG. Lg ee agg area, S. T. Reilly, Sr., 
S. T. Reilly, Jr., and Frank Maher; New York State, E. L. Billing- 
ton; New England, A. S. Wiltse; Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, 
and Maryland, N. Tuttle; South, M. G. Peters; Middle West, E. E. 
Adams, B. Smith, and L. Snell; Pacific Coast, D. E. Vroom; Great 
Britain, d; A. Barlow. New York Salesroom, 31 East 17th St.; 
Chicago Salesroom, American Furniture Mart; London Salesroom, 21 


Phipp St., London, E. C.'2, England. 
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FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO.—J. W. Hedrick, Harry Schutte, A. C. 
Van Alstyne, Utica, N. Y.; F. C. Foster, LaSalle, Mich.; J). W. 
Ormond, Detroit, Mich. E , 

FREEMAN-RESSLER CORP.—G. R. 6 mia New England, Phila., 
Baltimore, doa rma a" O. Bush, Chicago; A. N. Harrison, Middle 
bs baapd F. M. Stone State and East; B. Lehrich, New York 

Citys J. Bd ae ws New York City; R. G. Bingham, San Francisco 


GOULD. MERSEREAU CO., INC.—S. F. Ross, Cleveland, Detroit, and 
Middle West; E. L. Raschbacher, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
and Southwest; Geo. W. Marquis, New York State and Canada; Geo. 
R. Huestis, Connecticut and Pennsylvania; Ralph J. Buckman, South; 
Robert H. Brown, Pacific Coast; W. J. Furlong, eres = A. 
Dempsey, New England; Sarkis Ya jian, Boston; Paul Resnick, John 
Clynes, Paul Wollerman, New York City; Edwin B. Flanagan, New 
York City, New Jersey and Long Island; J. Maring, Charles Slezak, 
New York City and Brooklyn. 

HABOUSH & BRO., R.—Kaiser R. Razook. 

HADLEE SILK MILLS, INC.—G. E. Kaiser, Boston and East; J. E. 
Loughlin, Middle West; J. T. Glacken, New York and East; J. J. 
yg Chicago and Northwest; John Bartholomew, Pacific Coast; 
R. M. Lee, City; Louis Cournoyer, House. 

ee CO., STEWART—B. E. Bushnell, Director of Sales, 
New York; S. ‘Bushnell, Chicago and Middle West; A. M. Mount, 
Michigan, todune. Ohio and Western part of Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia; A. R. Crippen, Southern States; J. F. Wilson, Metropolitan 
district and eastern Pennsylvania; G. B. LeLarge, New England; 
W. P. Smith, New York. 

HEIM, S. W. & CO.—New England States, E. E. Devlin and Wm. A. 
Lincoln, 420 Boylston St., Boston; Pennsylvania, Baltimore and 
Washington, Fred Richter, 1528 Walnut St., Phila.; Middle West, 
Harrison Myers and Henry Hagberg, 1502 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago; 
Pacific Coast, J. N. McConathy and Walter Washburn, 810 West 
Sixth St., Los Angeles; South, Loran Lober; New York City and 
Brooklyn, Geo. A. Meyers, Leon Shapiro, Leo Raffelson, Herbert 
Deutsch; Suburbs, Geo. H. Bierwirth; House, Max Heim. 

HENSEL SILK MFG. CO.—Chas. B. McKinney, 874 Broadway, New 
York City; A. L. Faxon, 1257 Columbus Ave., Boston; I. M. Twery, 
1713 Republic Bldg., Chicago; Albert Keymer, 203 Board of Educa- 
tion Bldg., St. Louis. 

HEXTER, S. M. & CO.—Leo Hexter, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
City; Warren Liston, 420 Bolyston St., Boston; H. A. Colen, 300 
West Adams St., Chicago; R. S. Kennedy, Jr., 201 Hackney Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn.; E. I. Weisberg, 2400 Superior Ave., Cleveland; 
R. F. Schmidt, 2400 Superior Ave., Cleveland; L Wenstrup, 212 
West 4th St., Cincinnati; E. E. Devoire, 415 Louderman Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo.; H. S. Boyd, 4520 Bryant St., Denver, Colo.; J. C. Hood, 
251 Post St., San Francisco; F. H. Miller, 1363 Wright St., Los 
Angeles. 

HICKS GALLERY, INC.—Agents for cornices and tie-backs, H. L. 
Judd Co., Inc., New York, Boston, and Chicago; and the Gould- 
Mersereau Co., New York; General agents for mon “Nan-Pat” Wall 
Mozaics, W. H. S. Lloyd Co., New York, and H. L. Judd Co., Inc. 

HINDUSTAN ART CO.—Frank A. Smith, New York, Pennsylvania, 
City of Baltimore, Ohio; Harry O. Bush, Chicago -show-room, Hey- 
worth Bldg., Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, cities of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, Minn., and Louisville, Ky.; Henry C. Earle, 
Coast Territory from Great Falls, Mont. to El Paso, Texas; James E. 
Lounsbury, New York City, New Jersey, Metropolitan District; Fred 
L. Teasdale, Minnesota, (except Minneapolis and St. Paul), North and 
South Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas. 

HUGHES, W. A. & CO.—Walter A. Hughes, Middle West; Frederick 
C. Stierlin, Chicago and Grand Rapids; Harry R. Lydecker, Jr., 
New York and New England; Harry C. Cunningham, South; Thomas 
A. Mulry, Pacific Coast. 

JOHNSON & FAULKNER—J. K. Blackman, Chicago, Grand Rapids 
and Northwest; H. LeBarre Williams, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington; Thos. F. Tucker, Boston and New England; O. D. 
Baker, New York State, Pennsylvania and Southern Ohio; I. S. 
Skillman, Middle West; W. D. Twiss, California, Arizona and Nevada; 

Bremer, Kansas City, Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake City, Pacific 
and Northwest; H. F. Moseley, South and Southwest; O. C. Urban, 
W. P. Tarmey, B. H. Andrews, H. M. Jackson, R. Edwards, Carl A. 
Hashagen, A. J. Booth, H. D. Spear, F. O. Sherman, N. Y. City; 
P. J. O’Grady, New Jersey; J. J. Fitzgerald, Westchester and New 
York City; H. B. Schaeffer, Brooklyn and Long Island. 

JOHNSON FURNITURE CO.—Western Coast, R. G. Calder; South, 
c. ro Johnson; New England States, D. M. Noonan; Middle West, 
C. W. Sims; New York City and metropolitan district, L. E. Ullman. 

KATZ. " BENARD—Chicago Office, W. D. Scott, 2200 N. Mulligan 
Avenue; Philadelphia Office, Philip Miller, 232 S. Ithan St. 

KAUFMAN PLUSH CO.—William T. Hornidge, 175 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, metropolitan district and New England; C. C. Keller, 
737 Mannington Ave., Cincinnati, O., Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia; W. H. Compton, 1322 Republic Bldg., 
Chicago, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Kansas; Geo. V. Nichols, 833 Market St., San Francisco, Pacific 
Coast; John E. Carson, at the Mill, Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Southern States; N. R. Miller, 33 Richmond St., West, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 

KAY MFG. CO.—S. Slegman, 1035 N. Delaware Ave., Phila.; ' M. 
Levine, 166 Elm St., Chelsea, Boston; J. G. Edelen, 215 W. Pratt 
St., Baltimore; Kay Mfg. Co., 4063 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, C. D 
Vaughn and E. A. Krims; H. W. Murphy, 1318 Cass Ave., S. E., 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; F. W. Cole, 346 6th St., San Francisco; W. A. 
Smith, 6th and Mill Sts., Los Angeles; C. ’Ronkin, L. C. Galves, 
and R. R. Abraham, New York territory; J. Axelrad, Pennsylvania. 

KENT-COSTIKYAN—D. C. Walton, Chicago and Middie West; V. R. 
Binns, Ohio; Kent R. Costikyan, Pacific Coast; Clarke W. Costikyan, 
New England and New York; H. C. Emerson, Philadelphia and the 
South; E. Schmidt, Chicago office, 1811 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago 
and Mriaaie West; Joseph A. Tresch, Los Angeles office, 816 S. 
Figueroa St.; San Francisco office, 442 Post St.; cities of Los Angeles 
and San Francisco and Pacific Coast; Albert Benner, Philadelphia 
office, 1520 Locust St., Phila. and the South; H. H. Hale, Boston 
office, 420 Boylston St., New England and upper New York and 
city of Boston. 

KOHN & MUNDUS, INC., we o> JOSEF—J. F. Brosseau, 104 
Hanover St., Boston, Mass.; A. E. Henry, 55 Naylon Bldg., Buffalo, 


N. Y.; J. R. McGee, 149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco; 
acre & Josef Kohn & Mundus, Inc., 1410 South Wabash Ave., 
icago. 

LA antag er TEXTILE INDUSTRIES—Boston: E. L.. Burwell, 
George E. Gross, Paul Barrow; Baltimore: Wm. J. Barnett, Albert 
Spiegelford; Memphis: E. P. Shoup; San Francisco: Alex Harris, 
Louis Jusix; St. Louis: Walter Anderson, Carter Bostick, Charles 
Nagel, Wm. C. Maher; Cleveland: Robert E. Ockford, Clayton Fink; 
Cincinnati: "F. A. Knorr, Pag ice "Detroit: C. F. Stinson, 
Clarence Hinzt, Gordon Fitch, T. Langeway: New York: «-S. 
Morgan, L. R. Gould, E. E. Gould, L. N. Siegel, Maurice Reich, Sol 
Battler, Albert Burton; High Point, Ne "C.: EN. Phillips, W. S. 
Davis; Fort Smith Ark.: Speck; Seattle: P. K. Nichols, P. K. 
Nichols, Jr., Joseph K Kent; Chicago: W. G. Earle, M. F. McClanahan, 
Sidney Balder, Leon Chevalier, Dan Creedon, "Eaieet Lange, Frank 
McCallen; Philadelphia: E. L. Battersby, H. T. McKinley, Thos. 
pp fo Lawrence Nolte, Robert Bell; Atlanta: N. E. Spell; Los 
Angeles: F. W. Carpenter, Irving Meyerson; Minneapolis: Ward J. 
Hoetger, H.-J. Lick, Cyril Halloran, E. Halloran, Delbert Kelly, 
Andrew Adams; Grand Rapids: A. R. Bjork, Wm. E. Boogaard; 
Buffalo: J. D. Davis, W. D. Baker, Allan Doyle; Pittsburgh: Norman 
a Baird Davis; Canada: Woodstock, Ont.: L. A. Koeppel, 

Cc Knechtel; Toronto, Ont.: C. S. Berlet, H. S. Shantz, H. 
resin Vancouver, B. C.: J. M. Kerr; Kitchener, Ont.: A. B. 
Caya, G. a, R. A. ag orn; Winnipeg, Manitoba: George N. 
Jackson, Gee oY Jackson, Jr 

LANDERS CORP., THE 'D. Stickney, L. A, Christopher, R. R. 
Clevenger, and ¢. H. re care The nders Corporation, Toledo, 
Ohio; J. P. Johnston, 410 Clinton St., Chicago; R. R. Abraham, 
458 Oakland Avenue, Fh latter Long Island, N. Y.; W. F. Holder- 
ness, Maritime Bldg., Seattle, Wash.; Robert Gali, 156 Markham St, 
Toronto 3, Ont., Canada. 

LEE, BEHRENS & CO., INC.—Boston Office, Geo. J. Brewing, New 
England and New York State; J. M. Seltzer, Phila., Baltimore, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, and State of Ohio. Chicago Office: Chas. E. 
Smith, Northwest and Middle West. F. A. Erbland, New York City. 

ba MORTIMER M.—G. E. Kaiser, Boston and East; J. E. Loughlin, 

Middle West; J. T. Glacken, New York and East; J. J. Tegeler, 
ae and Northwest; John Bartholomew, Pacific Coast; R. M. 

e, City; Louis Cournoyer, House. 

LERMAN CONNOR CO., INC., H. B.—James R. Connor, ’ special 
New York \City accounts; Albert Benner (Philadelphia office), State 
of Pennsylvania, States of Maryland, the Virginias, Kentucky and 
all cities South this side of the Mississippi River; Richard I.’ Brown, 
New York State West of Syracuse up to and including Detroit, far 
Middle West and South Middle West; H. H. Hale (Boston office), 
New England States and New York State east of Rochester; A. E. 
Schmidt (Chicago office), Middle West and Northwest; Charles S. 
Darling (San Francisco and Los Angeles offices), entire Pacific Coast; 
C. C. Haskell, New York City below 59th St. and suburbs; Wallace 
R. Hendry, Brooklyn and Westchester furniture manufacturers; 
Jack Harris,.New York City north of 59th St. 

LESCH, RUDOLF—W. H. Graf, J. A. Macdonald, L. Katz, and N. 
Citron 

LEWIS, “ROBERT CO. —Harry T. Dyott, New York office, N. Y. State 
Ohio, Baltimore and Washington; general representative, Edwar 
Long, New York office, New England States; Richard. H. Rabbitt, 
Chicago, Middle West; S. W. Butler, Philadelphia; Geo. V. Nichols, 
Pacific Coast; H. H. Van Zile, South. 

LOEB & WASCH CO., INC.—Wm. A. Wasch, Pacific Coast; V. L. 
Emmet, Boston and larger cities in Middle West; ohn J. Fraser, 
Phila., Baltimore and Washington; M. H. McKillip, Chicago and Mil- 
waukee; New York City, P bel 2 Bondy, J. Greenwald; Pennsylvania, 
W. Va., and Maryland, ee Maggio; M. H. Dickstein, smailer 
cities in Middle West; Sect eMaxtte, Canada. 

McBRATNEY & CO., INC., ROBERT—H. E. Bailey, 500 N. Ist St., 
Daytona Beach, Fla. ., Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
South Carolina. E. E. Roebling, 420 Boylston St., Boston, New 
York State and New England. . T.. Hans, 29 East Madison St., 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota age ob 
Nebraska, Kansas. F. W. Hoffmann, New York City; 7. s 
Lehose, New Jersey; George F. King, Hayward Hotel, Los p Mo. ong 
West of Denver. 

McMAHON & CREMINS, INC.—Thomas J: McMahon, Phila., Balti- 
more, beds sag ot Fred H. Gammelin, New York, New Jersey, and 
vicinity; M. L. Monash, Pennsylvania, New York State, and Middle 
West; John of Wills, Denver to Coast and Southern States; T 
Imber, Chicago and Northwest. 

MAAG, EDWARD, INC.—New York City, Theodore Cannavaro, Violet 
Dryburgh, James Goodbody, Olga W. Johnson, Edward Maag, Lilla- 
berth Edna Maag; Chicago, Chas. S. Paine; Philadelphia,» Baltimore, 
Washington, John M. Seltzer; West of Denver, Chas. S. Darling. 

MAHLER TEXTILES, INC. —Grand Rapids, E. B. Hawkins, 511 West 
Fulton St.; Los Angeles, G. W. Eimers, 754 Los An ngeles St.; San 
Francisco, T. J. Purcell, 165 Post St.; St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
C. E. Oades, 718 Lumber Exchange Bldg.; New Orleans, D. M. 
Haspel,. 1330 ‘Louisiana Ave.; ; St. Louis, L. R. Muehling, 701 Louder- 
man Bldg.; Cincinnati, Jos. M. Isidore, 228 E. 6th te; ; Baltimore, 
Newman Loewenberg, 10 S. Howard St.; Kansas City, Arthur Leon- 
ard, 302 W. 9th St.; Milwaukee, John H. Adler, 282 Third St. 
General salesmen—I. H. Mahler, W. N. Slayton, Irving Bolon and 
D. SST ae 

MALLINSON, R. & CO., INC.—R. H. Bates, Middle West; H. E. 
Gates, Pacific there H. C. Borges, New York City and metropolitan 
district, Boston and Phila.; Don T, Duncan, New York State, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Indiana and the South. 

MANSURE Co., E. L.—Chicago Office: C. E. Shults, Director of 
oi W. H. Neff, : J. Robin, _ G. Winnegge, H. O. Shults, 


M. ee = B Oe ak rent R. W. Brown, A. Unholz, M. F. 
Foea ie rae .R. Vernon, H. Mitchell. New s Office: 
J. L. Swope, J. B. Carroll, H. Hebb. Philadel hia one Man- 


sure, H. W. Shull, W. A. Holloway, W. B. ce \ Ber oo 
Cleveland Office: W. H. Moe, W. D.. West, Stenger. Detroit 
Sek R. Hendricksen. Portland, Oregon: G. Dorres. Dallas, Texas: 

. Shields. Latin American Countries: Bernerd Carlin. Australia: 


& ? McCarthy. 

MANVILLE J ENCKES CO.—Chicago Office; 292 Adams Franklin Bldg. ; 
Boston Office: ennison, 38 Chaney St.; Boston Office (curtains 
only) 99 og t., Arthur C. Macdonald; Philadelphia Office, 
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. W. Jameson, 927 Chestnut St.; Pittsburgh Office, E. C. Wild, 
602 Publication Bldg.; Cleveland Office, J. E. Jerman, 207 Commercial 
Bank Bidg.; Columbus Office, Wm. R. Jenkins, 320 Clinton Bldg.; St. 
Louis Office, J. J. Dempsey, 708 Louderman Bidg.; Kansas City Office, 
513 Massachusetts Bldg., Chas. S. Kemper, Jr.; Minneapolis Office, 
505 Kasota Bldg., Lynn H. Johnson; Georgia Office, Harry W. Sieling, 
Georgia Savings Bank Bldg.; Dallas Office, Mercantile Bank Bldg.» 
Chas. A. Dietrich; San Francisco Office, 22 Battery St., Hugo Boucek; 
Montreal Office, 455 Craig Street, W., Harvey Bros. 

MILLS & GIBB CORP.—New England States, W. B. Fitch; New York 
State and Canada: C. J. Jackson; Penn., Baltimore, Washington, 
Ohio, West Va., A. B. Vanderhoof and J. M. Bachrach; Ohio, W. C. 
Newhouse; Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, N. W. Shearer; Illinois and 
Middle West, E. B. Blatchley and G. L. Mason; Southern States, 
L. Renneisen; Texas and Western Coast, F. W. Meyer; City, G. S. 
Francis, F. J. Conway, W. C. Shine, M, Feuerstein; Chicago Office: 
Room 222 Adams Franklin Bldg., 222 West Adams, E. T. Fogarty, 


G, Olsen. 

MONTAGUE & CO., INC.—Travelling from New York Office: R. T. 
Montague, W. W. Battenfeld, G. E. Mead, E. J. Jones, D. Sackman; 
from Chicago Office: J. L. Soeffker, A. J. Marthaler, A. A. Mueller, 
E. J. Flood; from Philadelphia Office: J. E. Reinert; South: P. J. 
Scherer; Pacific Coast: P. G. Strickler; New York Office: J. 
Cavanagh. 

MOORE, F. D. & CO.—Middle West and Chicago, C. F. Froula, 326 
W. Madison St.; Pacific Coast, H. H. Scott, 337_W. 42nd St., Los 
Angeles; South, A. A. Oliver, 115 Howell St., High Point, N. C. 
New England States, C. L. Lane, 77 Bedford St., Boston. 

MORSE, DRISCOLL, HUNT & CO., INC.—A. W. Millet, New York 
Office, with John Gruen, Tom Bergkamp, and Gerald Stanley, house 
salesmen; J. K. Taylor, Boston Office; S. C. Pashley, Chicago Office; 
E. E. Bridges, Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky; Jules Buchwalter, Penn- 
Sylvania; ’. Clift, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois; J. G. Daly, 
South; Mr. Driscoll, Chicago, Detroit; E. E. Geveke, Coast; W. A. 
Krautsch, Dakotas, lowa, Nebraska; J. S. Long, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington (import); S. M. MaeDonald, New England; W. J. 
Maxwell, Phila., Baltimore, Washington (domestic); Henry Middleton, 
Metropolitan New York (import); J. G. Mullin, Ohio, West Virginia; 
E. J. Nelson, New Jersey and large cities Middle West (import); 
. F. Slaybaugh, New York State; E. G. Sutherland, Southwest; 
4 S. Welch, New Jersey, Long Island, large cities New York State. 

MORTON BROS., INC.—Chicago—East, R. C. Martin; West and 
Northwest, H. ¢. Hering; Pacific Coast, C. N. Sherwood; South, 
Fred. W. Murray; metropolitan territory, T. M. MacNair; New York 
office, Alex. Donald. 

MORTON SUNDOUR CO., INC.—New York City, C. H. K. Blauvelt, 
Richard V. Farley, V. G. Ayres, J. B. Pinkerton, John McAllister; 
New Jersey, Brooklyn, and Long Island, V. G. Ayres; Chicago, R. L 
Coningsby, and A. B. Howard; Middle West, Donald R. Marples; 
Pacific Coast and Los Angeles Office, Charles Edward Stuart; Boston 
Office and New England States, F. L. Davis and Hugh Emberley; 
Philadelphia Office and State of Pennsylvania, Ralph Williams; 
Southern Territory, Ernest S. Lovan, Jr. 

MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CO. — H. B. Feldmann, R. L. 
uretie, New York Office, 152 W. 42nd St., 1308-1310 Knickerbocker 
ldg.; H. B. Druffel with headquarters at New York City, travels the 

Atlantic Coast west to Ohio; . F. Heffernan, Philadelphia Office, 
607 Bankers Trust Bldg., N. A. Pilcher, Detroit Office, 1500 Cadillac 
Square Building; Jos. sy Druffel, resident Cleveland Representative; 
F. S. Temple and I. M. Pettis, Chicago Office, 1733 Republic Bldg., 
209 S. State St.; G. R. Martin with headquarters at St. Louis, travels 
west as far as Denver and north to Minneapolis, Minnesota; North- 
eastern representative, A. J. Fuller, 16 Washington Ave., N. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; E. A. Wallach, Los Angeles office, 621 Grant Bldg. ; 
M. Feintuch, San Francisco office, Machine Exchange, 333 Market St. 

MYER, HENRY, THREAD MFG. CO. — Mark Hamburger, 24 S. 
Hanover St., Baltimore; Samuel Cristall, 321 Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo; 
. Levy Sons, 107 E. Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio; Louis Moss, 1400 

. Third St., Cleveland; J. B. Haffen & Sons, 936 S. Maple Ave., 
Los Angeles; J. B. Haffen & Sons, 86 Third St., San Francisco; H. G. 
Austin, 911 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo.; W. H. Emery, 576 Sherburn 
St., Winnipeg, Canada; Leo R. Jacoby, 242 Mfrs. Exchange Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo.; R. W. Faber & Co., 366 Adelaide St., Toronto, 
Canada; J. B. Becker & Co., Mayor Bldg., 1449 St. Alexander St., 
Montreal, Canada. 

NAHON CO., THE—George Lifton, East and Middle West; D. J. 
Getter and D. A. Mishkind, metropolitan district and showrooms. 

NEUMAIER, EUGENE & CO.—North and Middle West, Eugene Neu- 
maier; New York, Baltimore, Washington, New England and New 
York State, Thomas M. Zebley; Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Va., Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Thomas J. Atchison; South, Julius Leipziger; West 
Coast, Lloyd W. Apple, Los Angeles Office; Chicago Office, H ; 
Nasatir; Philadelphia Office, Francis M. McBride; metropolitan dis- 
trict and suburbs, S. Lyons. 

OEHRLE BROTHERS CO.—Albert C. Oehrle, Wm. T. Windle, H. 
R. Blanck, J. H. Laich, Simeon DeWitt, Addison Taylor, Julius 
Herbott, Philadelphia; M. Hamburger, New York office, New Eng- 
land States; Wm. T. Windle, Pennsylvania, Ohio. Arthur H. Faul, 
Chicago office, Chicago and Middle West; H. R. Blanck, Eastern 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, New Jersey, New York State and Canada; 
Arthur H. Faul, Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Southwest; Geo. F. 
Wright, Los Angeles, Pacific Coast States. 

OHIO VALLEY TANNING CO., THE—Ear!l Phillips, High Point, 
N. C., entire Southern territory; L. M. Seat, St. Louis and adjoining 
territory; G. H. Miller, Toronto, Ontario, Canada; Roy Perry, San 
Francisco. 

ORINOKA MILLS — William L. Wagner, Robert J. Cunningham, 
Howard Benner, John H. Kemp, George Becker, R. E. Gray, Frank 
J. Corr, Thomas A. Valles, Harry L. Huyler. 

ORSENIGO CO., INC., THE—Middle West and South. Eugene J. 
Orsenigo; East, F. O. Denecke; Denver to Pacific Coast, Tames 
Gillies; New York City Showroom, F. M. Dickinson, H. R. Marsh, 
J. D. Maguire, A. Thompson, E. A. Belmont, Jr. 

PALMER & EMBURY MFG. CO.—Embury Palmer, Joseph M. Beck, 
Herman Schultze, William E. Dobson, Paul V. Jester, George Meerow, 
William A. Smyth. 

PARKE-MONSON & GREEN, INC.—Washington, D. C., I. W. Zepp, 
1803 Biltmore St., N. W. 

PENNSYLVANIA PLUSH WEAVERS — New York, B. Lombard; 
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Chicago, M. Gurman, D. Cohen, H. R. Greenberg; Boston, S. Miller; 
rae ngeles, San Francisco, Portland, Oregon, Continental Textile 
° 


rp. 

PENN TAPESTRY CO.—A. Jacobson, 330 Fifth Ave., New York 
and Metropolitan district; C. L. Lane, 77 Bedford St., Boston, New 
England; . A. Dale, Goshen, Ind., Middle West; F. G. Suhling, 
105 So. Dearborn St., Chicago; Richard I. Griffith, assistant man- 
ager, covering Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and West; L. R. 
Leeson, Los Angeles, Cal., Pacific Coast. 

PERSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY—Giles Whiting, H. H. Robbins, 
Sales Mgr., H. S. Harper, G. J. DeBold, Edward Emerson, F. E. 
Forshaw; Charles S. Darling, San Francisco office. 

PIEDMONT PLUSH MILLS, INC.—Walter E. Rosenthal, Sales Man- 
ager; Jules L. Soeffker, Chicago and vicinity; M. L. Voight, Metro- 
politan district; William F. Stieg, New York office; William Robbins, 
Denver to coast. 5 

PILLOWCRAFT, INC.—Exclusive sales agent: Mary Ryan, 225 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

PORTAGE DRAPERIES CO.—Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
A. Alexander; Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota and Wisconsin, Jack L. Dia- 
mond; New York State, N. Y. City, and New England, Arthur Lacks; 
Pacific Coast, William H, Romaine; Pittsburgh, Akron, Youngstown, 
Cleveland, Toledo, Irving Silverstein; Middle West, John S. Taylor; 
South. H. Barthelson. 

POWDRELL & ALEXANDER, Lean, | S. Alexander, Detroit, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland; H. E. Scripture, Phila., Baltimore, Washington, 
Toronto, Montreal; H. C. Lockwood, New York City; F. A. Baird, 
Middle West; E. V. Pollard and E. C. Mailander, Chicago, St. Louis 
and Kansas City; T. B. Wilson, Pacific Coast; R. W. Hicks, Southern 
States; F. D. Smart, New England States; Henry Riehl, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Maryland, West Virginia; E. . Saphire, New 
York metropolitan district; E. M. Spavin, New York State; B. C. 
Guerin, Denver and Middle Far Western States; C. A. Hart, New 
York Office; H. M. Burgin, Boston Office. 

QUAINTANCE, W. B.—W. W. McLean, Middle West; D. F. Galla- 
gher, 1832 Republican Bldg., Chicago; Chas. S. Darling, 251 Post St., 
San Francisco and 811 est 7th St., Los Angeles; ‘james Mackie, 
New York City and House. 

HINDEMAN SALINGER CO.—Chicago Office, Republic Bldg., 209 
State St. Philadelphia Office, 1011 Chestnut St. ? 

RITCHIE CO., INC., ROBT. J. & R.—A. Jacobson, 330 Fifth Avenue, 
New York; D. F. Tice, 38 Chauncy St., Boston; W. J. Greene, 2342 
Buckingham Road, Los Angeles; C. S. Wiley, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

ROBERTSON FACTORIES, INC. — General Offices, 19 Weir St., 
Taunton, Mass.; Detroit Curtain Co., Walter O. Neilson, Manager, 
426 Cass Ave., Detroit; Cleveland Curtain Co., Harry Price, Man- 
ager, 2162 E. Second St., Cleveland; Twin City Curtain Co., Wm. 

arshall, Manager, 2482 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn.; Missouri 
Curtain Co., Ira Berkey, Manager, 332 W. 9th St., Kansas City, Mo.; 
Pittsburgh Curtain Co., Chas. Sherman, Manager, 1014 Fifth Ave., 
Pittsburgh, 19, Pa.; Cincinnati Curtain Co., Gustaf Dahlberg, Man- 
ager, Missouri Bldg., 717 Sycamore St., Cincinnati; Illinois Curtain 
Co., John Crabtree, Manager, 413 S. Market St., Chicago; Baltimore 
Curtain Co., Kenneth Bertram, Manager, 223 West Baltimore St., 
Baltimore, Md. Salesmen: E. D. Hester, 20998 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land; John G. Flynn, 3934 Delmar Ave., Cheviot, Ohio;” F. A. 
Anderson, Detroit, Mich. 

ROGERS, M. H., INC.—(Upholstery & Drapery Dept.) M. J. Mc- 
Carty, C. Griglik, Alfred Mondschein, Chicago office, 29 East Madison 
St., covering Chicago district and entire Middle West: E. L. Schnell, 
W. V. Whitman, F Cogswell, Boston office, 420 Boylston St., 
covering Boston district and New England States; H. O. Todd, San 
Francisco office, 442 Post St., covering San Francisco, Northern 
California and East to Denver; Bert Levine, Los Angeles office, 811 
West 7th St., covering Los Angeles district and Southern California; 
F. C. Campbell, Seattle Office, 201 Terminal Sales Bldg., covering 
Seattle and Pacific Northwest; Harold Mondschein, covering New 
York State, Pennsylvania, Baltimore and Washington; Sydney I. 
Rogers, covering New York City. (Home Decorations Dept.) M. 
Magnus and H. Friebolem, covering Middle Western States; J. P. 
Baker, covering New England and Middle Atlantic States. Permanent 
display Home Decorations—Space 620, Chicago Furniture Mart, 666 
Lake Shore Drive. 

ROSEN, D. & CO.—Boston Office, Dewey F. Tice, 38 Chauncy St.; 
Chicago Office, Mr. Leavitt, of The Leavitt Co., 121 So Market St. 

ROUSMANIERE, WILLIAMS & CO.—New York, Fred Nicoll, Louis 
Kresek, ies A. L. Kindt, Henry J. Dickert; Middle West, Louis 
Kresek, r.; Philadelphia, A. L. Kindt; South Eastern States, Henry 
i; Dickert; Chicago, Thomas J. Walsh, C. M. Kelley, R. G. Gourley, 

. Z. Malo; Baltimore, E. G. Freburger; Boston, Teorey Brookshaw, 
Clarence Edwards; St. Louis and Southwest, A. F. Parina; Pacific 
Coast, Clarence P. Roberts; New Orleans, W. F. Dabney. 

ROYAL CURTAIN MFG. CO.—M. M. Gordon at New York office, 
180 Madison Avenue; T. J. Schrempf, New York State, Washington, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, except Detroit; 
R. J. Travis, Chicago Office, 1523 Republic Bldg., Northwestern States; 
Arthur C. Buchman, the Coast; R. 7 Baldwin, Sr., South. 

ROYAL TEXTILE CO., INC.—Philadelphia Office, Jack Wellenbach, 
105 Broad St.; Los Angeles Office, H. D. Jamieson, 809 W. Ninth St. 

ROYLE, GEORGE & CO.—W. H. Bergen, New York, Boston, Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Columbus, Dayton, South and Southwest; C. O. 
Klose, New York State and New England; H. C. Austin and E. H. 
Keys, Chicago, entire Middle West, Northwest, Michigan, Ohio and 
Indiana; James Gillies, Pacific Coast; Raymond MacMullin, Pennsyl- 
vania, Baltimore, and Washington. 

RYAN, MARY—Chicago Office, 17 N. Wabash Ave. Road: Robert L. 
Coslette and Miss Kathleen G. Ryan. 

RYAN & McGAHAN—Edward Ryan, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Boston and the East; George B. MeGahan. Middle and 
Northwest; Philip G. Ryan, New York State and Ohio; James d: 
MacDonald, New York City and vicinity; Joseph H. Dana, Paci 
Coast; George T. Wood, South. 

RYER & CASHEL—Bertsill Ryer, New York City, New England, 
Baltimore and Washington; Francis M. McBride, Philadelphia; Jos. 
L. Neal, New York State; Wesley J. Claiborn, metropolitan district; 
George T. Wood, North and South Carolina and Virginia; Chas. 
Dougherty, Ohio, Michigan and Indiana; H. O. Bush, Chicago; 
M. W. Keefer, Pennsylvania; W. J. Greene, Pacific Coast. 
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SALTERINI, JOHN~-B.—New York City, R. L. Caldwell and Miss 
Dolores Winn; New England, Ohio, and Western Pennsylvania, H. E. 
Smith; N. Y. State and Eastern Pennsylvania, Barne wis; Middle 
West, including Chicago, E. B. Emmons and A. J. Topp; Texas and 
Pacific Coast, J. S. McClintock; New Jersey and Westchester County, 
W. H. Heyne; South, George Pacelli. : 

SARNA, S. S.—The Steinbeck Co., 17 N. Wabash Ave., ye The 
Rombong, 1114 Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Mo.; Dubois & Co., 215 
Commonwealth Bldg. Denver, Colo.; Ed. Harris, 524 S. Spring St., 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Miss Lillian Crosthwaite, Southeast bene mocr: Box 
194, Venice, Florida; N. C. Cropley, 21 East 49th St., N. Y. 3 & 

SAUBIAC, B. & SON—Chas. S. Darling, 251 Post Street, San Fran- 
cisco, and 807 Fine Arts Bldg., Los Angeles; Chas. E. Smith, 1301 
Heyworth Bldg., Chicago. : 

SCHNEIDER’S PETER SONS & CO., INC.—Ernest E. Roeblin, New 
England and New York State; Norman T. Hans, Chicago and Middle 
West; Nelson A. Peters, Phila., Baltimore, ace i Pennsylvania 
and Ohio; James V. McNichol, South; Joseph . Doyle, J. 2 
Breitenbruck, Joseph Tracy, Donald Sharp, and Frank D. Se enck, 
New York and metropolitan district; George T. Graf, New Jerse 
and Westchester County; Raymer B. Higgins, Brooklyn, Long Island. 

SCHWARZENBACH, HUBER & CO.—New York City and vicinity, 
Norman Findlay, F. W. Strohm, J. F. Dunne; Headquarters Chicago 
and part of Middle West, W. H. Compton; New York State, part of 
Middle West and New England, F. W. Strohm; Pacific, east to 
Denver; headquarters—Los Angeles Office, E. Sturm. : 

SHAPIRO & SON—Jos. Winston, F. L. Winston, J. J. Zimmerman, 
H. Kauff, B. Goldman, Ben Fox, H. Jelenko, L. Smith, Maurice B. 
Mulligan, Bruno Loevy, C. Kaciff, and Julian Noa. 

SHERWOOD CURTAIN CO., INC., THE—N. Y. Office, 303 Fifth 
Avenue, Room 1004, W. LePeton; New York City and vicinity, 
{; Patti and Mr. Waller; Pennsylvania, Maryland, Northern West 

irginia and Southern New York State, L. S. Baker; West and 
Northwest, J. L. Diamond; New England and Northern New York 
State, Harry Hunter. 

SIEGBERT DRAPERY CORP.—E. H. Belcher, Postal Telegraph Bldg., 
San Francisco; Wm. a . Price, 99 Chauncy St., Boston; Harry J. Fox, 
222 W. Adams St., Chicago; George E. Barry, 205 W. Lombard St., 
Baltimore; Wm. H. Markward, 1015 Chestnut St., Phila.; Jack Fried- 
man, Room 921 Syndicate Trust Blidg., St. Louis, Mo. 

SLATER MFG. CO., THE D. S.—Chicago Office, Room 395, 222 W. 
Adams St.; New York Office, F. W. Lynch, Room 724, 40 Worth St. 

SOMMA SHOPS, INC.—D. V. Somma. 

STAHELI, RIETMANN & CO.—John Moench, West and Northwest; 
M. L. Monash, New York State and part Middle West; John R. 
Meltzer, part Middle West, New York City and part Metropolitan 
district; J. A. Mosle, part Metropolitan district, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington and East. 

STEAD & MILLER CO., THE—George Banker, Mgr., New York office, 
180 Madison Ave., New York and Boston; Benj. E. Devoy, assistant 
at the New York office; Thos. F. J. Tynan, Metropolitan district and 
Brooklyn; Arthur I. Miller, Middle West territory; Andrew ‘ 
Langwill, Mgr., Chicago office, 1610 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago and 
Northwest; Prin M. Rapalje, part of Northwest and Southwest 
territory, out of Chicago; Willard D. Hyde, Baltimore, Washington, 
New York State and New England; J. R. Nelligan, Pacific Coast 
territory; John H. Caldwell, New Jersey and the Southern territory; 
Harold Davies, Philadelphia, part of Pennsylvania and New York 
State; Theodore M. Hillsley, Jr., New York and New Jersey assistant. 

STONE-CLINE CURTAIN CO.—Frank B. Dempsey, New England; 
H. L. Gordon, 63 East Adams St., Chicago; E. A. Loomis, New York 
State and Philadelphia; James Strain, Portland, Oregon; Gordon R. 
Foote, N. Y. City. 

TAYLOR, H. D. CO.—Buffalo Office, F. J. Schaus, J. E. Williams, 
L. M. Ewing, E. H. Snyder, J. M. Van Amburgh, C. P. Mackey. 
Cincinnati Office, H. J. Hartley, F. C. Goodnough, Milford Wieman, 
L. A. Dilling, C. E. pun 

TEXTILE SUPPLY CO.—G. Yuder, Chicago; Daniel Meyer, Mil- 
waukee; Morris Hyman, Pennsylvania, Middle West; J. R. Nelligan, 
Coast; E. R. Harris, New England and New York State; Herman 
Nachman, Metropolitan District. 

THORP, J. H. & CO., INC.—H. I. Wood, Fred L. Yorkiey D. C. 
Brewster, Boston; H. S. Jennings, H. A. Bitting, H. G. Wo f, Phila- 
delphia; A. D. Funk, George Richardson, A. P. Will, Chicago; S. A. 
Davis, Chester M. Vallette, Pacific Coast; George A. Bomann, Jr. 
and i D. Deily, Ohio; John S. Wade, South; Harry H. Wallace, 
Cc. W. Brooke, S. i: Oliver, E. I. Beale, Albert Wethernow, H. V. 
| awe W. H. Tuthill, F. S. Gilbert, Jos. J. Nagro, Leon A. 
Chastel, Albert Jeffcoat, L. J. Dent, Clifford Clark, G. A. Webster, 
Carl Weren, Harry R. Secor, James A. McNichols, Edgar Smith, 
Edgar Green, J. D. McNeil, New York headquarters. 

UNITED TRIMMING CO.—Fred H. Kohn, Middle West and part of 
South; George H. Hughes, New York State and the East; Herman 
Knaster,' Baltimore, Md., Washington, D. C., and the Metropolitan 
district; Eli Friedrich, New York showroom. 

WEINECK-KOLLINGER CO.—B. K. Nagel, covers New York, New 
England States, South; J. J. weyers I< covers Middle West; J. C. 
Pfander, covers Wisconsin, Missouri, Nebraska, and Illinois; Van Der 
Heg = Co. covers Oregon and Washington. California is covered by 

, raeger. 

WESTERN DRAPERY CO.—Traveling representative, Barney Kite. 

WHITMAN, CLARENCE & SONS, INC.—H. R. Smith, metropolitan 
district and principal cities of New England; u E. Wright, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, and all principal cities of the iddle West, east of 
Chicago; A. E. Long, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, and Northwest. 
Headquarters in Chicago, 222 West Adams St. Houghton, 
entire South; H. S. Johnson, Denver to the west coast, with perma- 
nent headquarters in Los Angeles; A. V. Bentz, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, Albany to Rochester, Pennsylvania, exceptin 
Pittsburgh; J. M. Wallace, assisting in metropolitan district; ae 
Pilger, assisting Mr. a, in Chicago Office. 

WILLICH-FRANKE STUDIOS, THE—H. O. Bush, Chicago; George 
J. Brewing, Boston. 

WITCOMBE, McGEACHIN & CO., INC.—Ferd Boos, Arthur Botting, 
ohn Dale, M. J. Feeley, es tae os G. Fowler, Wm. B. Geiger, 
alter Hoest, Oren Howes, J. X. Kelly, Alfred Manahan, R. C. 

Manley, Donald C. McGeachin, J. H. Meyers, C. E. Parsons, S. R. 
Pinkerton, E. Runge, A. V. Todd, W. C. Waibel, A. R. Walter, James 
Watson, j. A. Wiley. 
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ZENITH MILLS, INC.—James Strain, Pacific Coast and Far West, 
Colorado, Utah, Idaho, and Arizona; L. A. Beck, Chicago and Middle 
West, including Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Oklahoma, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, North and South Dakota; J. O. Young, Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Indiana, West Virginia, New York City and Metropolitan Dis- 
trict; H. D. Reis, Baltimore, Washington and the South; Joseph 
Goodman, Pennsylvania and New York State; T. A. Reid, New 
England States and Boston Office, 115 Chauncy St.; New York Office, 
330 Fifth Ave., J. O. Young and Joseph Goodman. 

ZIMMERMAN, JOHN & SONS—R. C. Kelley, sales manager, sales 
room at mill, New York City, Philadelphia; Carl Kinnaman, New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland; Clayton R. Sauer, 
Middle West; Thomas P. Coyle, Pacific Coast; Arthur A. Oliver, 
North Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee. 
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EXPERIENCED FABRIC SALESMAN desires connec- 
tion with reliable importers or manufacturers. Well 
known among decorators and department stores in Ohio 
and adjoining States. Address “B. M.”, care The Up- 
holsterer. 
ADDITIONAL DRAPERY OR UPHOLSTERY LINE 
wanted by experienced salesman calling on interior dec- 
orators and department stores in Pennsylvania and Middle 
West. Address “Energetic”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED for South, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Middle West, Far West, and Southwest, to sell 
popular priced line ruffled curtains on a straight com- 
mission basis. Address “M. N.”, care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—Interior decorating business in Oakland, 
California. Reputation, the best. Clientele loyal to firm- 
name. Owner wishes to retire from business. Address 
“Oakland”, care The Upholsterer. 
AN IMMEDIATE OPPORTUNITY for a young man 
with some practical experience in large factory to get 
with a smaller factory planning expansion. This factory 
is established with the trade as makers of fine occasional 
furniture and lamps for the last 18 years, with show- 
rooms in Grand Rapids and New York. Good education 
and knowledge of production necessary. Address “Ime 
mediate”, care The Upholsterer. 
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AN OLD ESTABLISHED COMPANY making fine oc- 

casional furniture and very fine lamps, want a designer 
under 40 years of age to work in one or both of the above 
lines at the factory, which is located in large city in 
Middle West. Permanent position to young man with 
some experience in similar fine lines. Address “Old 
Established”, care The Uuholsterer. 


SALESMAN with following among decorators, uphol- 

stered furniture manufacturers, department stores in the 
metropolitan district. Splendid opportunity for live wire. 
Address “Wide Awake”, care The Upholsterer. 


WHY NOT PLACE YOUR LINE with a well-known 

representative whose experience qualifies him for intelli- 
gent cooperation with the buyers? Now covering New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington. Mill or man- 
ufacturer’s line only. Address “Established Reputation”, 
care The Upholsterer. 


WORK ROOM MANAGER of wide experience in all 

lines in fine interior decorating and commercial fields, 
expert cutter and estimator, can handle a large organiza- 
tion efficiently. Thoroughly familiar with modern methods 
and workroom practices. Can supply satisfactory refer- 
ences. Available after February 1, 1929. Address “Ef- 
ficient”, care The Upholsterer. 
DECORATOR - SALESMEN—We require two sales- 

men; large Middle Western city; critical and wealthy 
clientele. Applicants must have broad experience and be 
thoroughly competent to plan and execute entire decora- 
tion and furnishing of fine residences. Wide field to the 
right men. Address “Critical”, care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMEN WANTED-—AII territories, selling decor- 

ators, furniture stores, department stores. Hand- 
painted leather screens. Experienced men with following. 
Commission basis. Address “All Territories”, care The 
Upholsterer. 


LARGE FIFTH AVENUE SHOWROOM SPACE 

available for high-class manufacturer catering to_the 
decorative trade in other than furniture or mirrors. May 
rent without lease or display samples. Address “Avail- 
able”, care The Upholsterer. 


SHOW-ROOM FOR RENT—Parlor floor, handsomely 

decorated. Most exclusive section of Madison Avenue, 
New York. Splendid location for (wholesale or retail) 
furniture, fabrics, rugs, or other decorative lines. Address 
“Parlor Floor’, care The Upholsterer. 


MANUFACTURER OF FURNITURE NOVELTIES 
who can give proper factory cooperation to energetic 
young man can receive satisfactory representation to re- 
tail trade in Greater New York territory. Will only con- 
sider line that can compensate handling for exclusive 
representation. Address “Representation”, care The Up- 
holsterer. 
HOTEL CONTRACT MAN—Buyer of general merchan- 
dise, experienced in hotel contract work, carpet and 
linoleum estimator, also head of drapery department, as 
well as assistant to general sales manager, is at present 
unemployed. Highest references. Willing to accept 
position, regardless of location. Address “Contract 
Work”, care The Upholsterer. 
DEPARTMENT STORE DRAPERY. BUYER, thor- 
oughly versed in lamps, draperies, furniture, linens, 
gifts and electrical goods, also with workroom operation, 
seeks position where thoroughly trained woman executive 
will have opportunity for aggressive merchandising. Address 
“Thorough”, care The Upholsterer. 
OPPORTUNITY WANTED—Young upholsterer, dra- 
pery cutter, student of interior decoration, desites con- 
nection with interior decorating firm where his practical 
experience will be advantageous in acquiring broader 
knowledge of interior decoration. Address “Ambitious”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
GENTLEMAN experienced in antiques and decorations, 
capable of meeting best clientele, wishes to make con- 
nections with firm dealing in such n:erchandise, either in 
New York City or near-by city. Address “Antiques”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—C(interior decorator) by old es- 
tablished New York firm. Splendid opportunity for ex- 
perienced decorator with following. State full qualifica- 
tions. Address “Fully Qualified”, care The Upholsterer. 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS of drapery fabrics have 
an opening for a high-class salesman acquainted with 
the decorative trade in New York City. Give full par- 
ticulars in first letter, including age, former and present 
connections, etc. Address “Draperies”, care The Up- 
holsterer. 


CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE with office in Hey- 
worth Building and an established trade of three years’ 
standing among decorators and furniture manufacturers 
of Chicago and near-by States, desires new fabric lines on 
commission basis. Address H. O. Bush, Heyworth Build- 
ing, Chicago, IIl. 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS of drapery fabrics have 
an opening for two bright young men in their sample 
and order departments. Give full particulars in first letter, 
including age, former and present connections, etc. Ad- 
dress “L. E.”, care The Upholsterer. 
SEVERAL TERRITORIES open for salesmen to repre- 
sent fast-selling German line of hand-painted velvet 
cushions, pictures, wall- hangings, all novelties, with stock 
is Chicago. K. A. Neise, 123 W. Madison Street, Chicago, 
DRAPERY SALESMAN—who wishes to carry a strong 
line of popular priced ruffled curtains, for jobbers and 
basements of large department stores in connection with 
his present line. One who solicits business from buyers 
coming to New York can make a good paying proposition 
out of this line. U. S. Manufacturing Co., 906 Central, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—Young man for New York showroom of 

well-known upholstery and drapery fabric house. Some 
knowledge of fabrics and showroom experience necessary. 
Address “Show-Room”, care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—HIGH-GRADE REPRESENTATIVE to 
take charge of new Philadelphia office for prominent 
New York importer of upholstery and drapery fabrics. 
Only man thoroughly experienced in that territory con- 
sidered. Address “High Grade”, care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED—Experienced in selling uphol- 

stery and drapery fabrics. To travel Southern terri- 
tory. State age and experience. Address “Southern”, 
care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—Two high-grade salesmen, one for Pacific 

Coast, other for Chicago territory, to handle as side 
line, finest grade of velvets, tapestries, linens, brocades, 
damasks, etc. Commission basis. Men with established 
offices and following among first-class decorators and 
manufacturers preferred. Address “Established”, care The 
Upholsterer. 


WILL SELL black and white silk woven portrait of 

General Washington, made in France for Columbian 
Exhibition, Chicago, 1893. Size of portrait, with frame, 
36 by 42 inches. C. Blick, 506 31st Street, Union City, N. J. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN open for road position 

first of year. Twenty-five years’ road experience South, 
also Pacific Coast experience. Lace curtains and dra- 
peries, also rug experience. Address “A. D. S.”, care The 
Upholsterer. 


HOUSE SALESMAN wants position in show-room. Large 

following amongst retail department store buyers over 
South, Far West, and Middle West. Curtains, heavy 
goods, also rugs, draperies of all kinds, and home furnish- 
ings. Address “House Salesman”, care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED for attractive line of velours and 

upholstery and drapery fabrics for east of Chicago, New 
England and Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 
Commission basis. Can be carried as a side line. Excel- 
lent opportunity. Address “Opportunity”, care The Uphol- 
sterer. 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE now established with 

coast showrooms handling three high-grade decorative 
lines desires additional affiliations with high-grade lamp, 
fabric, mirror and novelty houses whose products appeal 
to exclusive shops, high grade furniture stores, and dec- 
saan Address “Western Representative”, care The Up- 
holsterer. . 


CURTAIN FACTORY MANAGER — Fifteen years’ ex- 

perience; fully capable of taking complete charge, 
regardless of size or quality; especially successful in low- 
ering costs and increasing production, also originating 
new ideas. Will only consider first-class house, who will 
appreciate results. At liberty February first. Address 
“Manager”, care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN desires popular priced line of novelty cur- 

tains for New England. Twelve years’ experience, both 
in manufacturing and on the road. Will open office in 
Boston. Address “Twelve Years”, care The Upholsterer. 


POSITION WANTED—Upholstery buyer with ten years’ 

experience in buying draperies and handling interior 
decorating, also understanding estimating and general de- 
partmental control, is open for position. Address “De- 
partmental”, care The Upholsterer. 





